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“GOVERNOR” JOHN GREINER AND CHASE’S BID FOR THE 
PRESIDENCY IN 1860 


by Ear W. WILEY 


Professor of Speech, Ohio State University 


“Old Abe.——Hon. Abraham Lincoln will address the people 
of Columbus either at the State House or City Hall, today, (Friday.) 
Mr. Lincoln has the reputation of being one of the ablest stumpers 
of the day.”—Columbus Gazette, September 16, 1859. 


This was all there was to the announcement made by the Colum- 
bus Gazette, a conservative opposition weekly, concerning Lincoln’s 
scheduled visit to Columbus in 1859. Why the brevity? John 
Greiner, editor of the Gazette, did not hesitate to give a full and 
lively report of Stephan A. Douglas’ speech in Columbus on Sep- 
tember 7.1. Furthermore, he was a Whig of long and distinguished 
standing. It might be presumed from this that he would extend 
a warm editorial greeting to the old Springfield Whig. The latter 
was in Columbus as the guest of the Ohio Republican state central 
committee.” He came by special invitation to lend a hand in the 
state political campaign then entering its warmest stages. Why the 
Gazette’s apparent indifference to the event? 


Greiner did not even take the trouble to find out where Lincoln 
was to make his remarks in Columbus. And he failed to attend 
the rally in point, as we shall see. Nor did he report the affair 
in his paper after Lincoln had made his speech and departed the 
city, and this in face of the fact that the Ohio State Journal, the 
local Republican organ, and the Ohio Statesman, the local Demo- 
cratic organ, gave it liberal coverage. Even the Capital City Fact, 
politically independent at the moment after years of Know-Nothing 
service, paid the incident some small attention. How account for 
Greiner’s aloofness in the matter? 





1Columbus Gazette, September 9, 1859. 
1917), oo? A. Tracy, ed., Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln (New York, 
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Greiner was the legendary minstrel of the early Whig cam- 
paigns in Ohio. Aggressively active in the electioneering of 1840, 
he gained a wide and unique reputation for the authorship of 
many of the parodies of that delirious, bobby-sox commotion. He 
was generally regarded as the poet laureate of the Tippecanoe cam- 
paign * and the compiler of the Harrison Log Cabin Song Book.* 

At the climax of the three-day program of the Franklin County 
Agricultural Fair, September 16, 1859, Greiner enlivened the occa- 
sion with one of his rollicking jingles, the last stanza of which read: 


O, these Franklin County Fair girls are tidy, neat and trim, 

If there’s a premium beau next year, won’t they be after him? 
So set your caps for next year, girls, and won’t the people stare, 
To see you jump the broomstick at the Franklin County Fair.® 


The sprightly doggerel was in the best tradition of the singer; 
and so was the accent on the distaff side, for Greiner conducted 
a “Matrimonial Column” in the Gazette. Nor was it surprising 
that Greiner attended the local county fair on the pleasant afternoon 
of September 16, 1859, despite the fact that on that same afternoon 
down the National Pike a piece Abraham Lincoln was making one 
of the important speeches of his career at a Republican rally staged 
on the east terrace of the state house in Columbus. For behind the 
incident lies a story that hints the motives prompting Greiner’s 
indifference to the Lincoln rally and reveals a lost chapter of Sal- 
mon P. Chase’s abortive bid for the Republican nomination for 
president in 1860.° 

This incident first came to public attention on April 22, 1859, 
when Greiner published the first installment of a series of four 





8 Ohio Statesman, February 22, 1860. — ; 

4The Tippecanoe Song Book was issued from the printing office of the Straight- 
Out-Harrisonian at Columbus early in June. It was a volume of some sixty-odd 
pages comprising about fifty songs, according to the announcement, “among which 
are the most popular ones that have appeared in the newspapers or been sung from 
the stump.” Straight-Out-Harrisonian, June 5, 1840. I have been unable to locate a 
copy of this collection. : . ne 

The Harrison Hard Cider and Log Cabin Song Book, published by I. N. Whiting 
at Columbus in 1840, was a neatly bound volume of 105 pages with an index. Grein- 
er’s name is not mentioned in it. The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
owns a copy of this volume. ; 

Greiner’s name does not appear in any of the several other collections of Tippe- 
canoe songs published variously over the country in 1840, in so far as I have exam- 
ined them, nor in A. B. Norton’s Reminiscences of the Log Cabin and Hard Cider 
Campaign (Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and Dallas, Texas, 1888). 

5 Ohio Statesman, September 17, 1859. 

6 Chase’s major biographers—Schuckers, Warden, and Hart—make no reference 
to John Greiner or to his part in Chase’s presidential campaign of 1860. Historians 
and the writers of special articles on Chase also pass Greiner by without mention. 
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articles in the Columbus Gazette, proposing as the Republican ticket 
in 1860, Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, for president, and Edward Bates, 
of Missouri, for vice president. In the three numbers of the paper 
to follow, namely April 29, May 6, and May 13, Greiner contributed 
additional arguments to round out his thesis that Chase and Bates 
should be nominated. Finally, in a single supplement of approxi- 
mately 7,500 words, May 20, 1859, he reprinted in the Gazette the 
entire series in response to popular demand, so he explained. The 
series was captioned “The Mississippi Valley—The Next Presi- 
dency.” 


The burden of these papers was that the next occupant of the 
White House should come from the valley of the Mississippi, defined 
as “that broad and magnificent domain, which stretches from the 
Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains.” Greiner set forth Chase’s 
qualifications for the presidency in true panegyric style. This he 
balanced with a statement of the shortcomings of competitive aspir- 
ants for the high office. But essentially he rested his case for Chase 
on the premise that a western man should succeed Buchanan. 


The idea was not new. Writing to Charles Sumner from Co- 
lumbus on June 20, 1859, Chase stated that there was “a very 
general disposition in Ohio and several other States to press my 
nomination for the Presidency as a Western man and on the whole 
the most available candidate.”” There was more of Chase’s strange 
optimism where his own fortunes were concerned than fact in these 
words. Men like Thomas Ewing, Samuel F. Vinton, and Thomas 
Corwin, “whose stools have been pushed from under them by the 
unceasing labor, management and intrigue of Gov. Chase and his 
adherents,”® were unlikely to forget these personal slights on the 
vague ground of sectionalism. Greiner intimates this in his articles. 
He constantly is imploring that Ohio stand as a unit for Chase on 
the basis of loyalty to the home state. John Geary hit the appeal 
hard by pointing out that if a Republican candidate were to be 
chosen on the score of westernism, Edward Bates and Abraham 
Lincoln would be equally eligible with Chase for the honor.° 


7 Edward G. Bourne, ed., | and Correspondence of Salmon P. Chase, Ameri- 
can Historical Association, Annual Report, 1902, II (Washington, 1903), 281. 

8 Ohio Statesman, February 29, 1860. 
® Capital City Fact, February 29, 1860. 
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However, there was something more than sectionalism in the 
appeal. Carl Schurz, speaking in Faneuil Hall, Boston, April 18, 
1859, summed up the quintessence of western Republicanism in the 
words, “Liberty and equal rights, common to all as the air of 
Heaven—Liberty and equal rights, one and inseparable.’’*° 


It was on the material fruits of the doctrine that all men are 
created free and equal that Greiner sought to push Chase’s candi- 
dacy for the presidency in his Mississippi Valley papers. He de- 
scribed handsomely the vast economic development of the West, and 
predicted that the census of 1860 would reveal a record of social 
achievements in the teeming valley that would stagger the world. 
Manifest destiny was on the march westward. Was it not the part 
of wisdom to put in the White House a man imbued with the native 
genius of the valley to supervise the development? 


No longer was the basin of the Mississippi the crude and 
unwashed hinterland of the republic. It had the wealth. It had 
the population. And it had the location. This latter circumstance 
was significant. It constituted a natural adhesive force that would 
serve to bind the sprawling outposts of the Far West with the older 
eastern states; and in the thickening quarrel between North and 
South, the valley stood as a benign and neutral arbiter. 


But one obstacle stood between a western man and the White 
House. That was the possibility that the losers in the contest for 
the Republican nomination for president might sulk in defeat. And 
how avoid such a contingency? The way was for the opposition 
to select its nominees in the cold, unharassed light of reason. This 
was no time for partisanship. Buchanan and his associates had 
done the country almost to death with partisanship. And in the 
spirit of one who wore his party badge lightly in the manner of 
Chase, Greiner analyzed the qualifications of a number of notables 
mentioned at the time with greater or less frequency as contenders 
for the presidency in 1860. Disqualifying these rivals to Chase 
one by one, he went on to press his own case for the Chase-Bates 
ticket. 


10 Frederic Bancroft, ed., Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl 
Schurz (6 vols., New York and London, 1913), I, 71. 
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Chase deserved the Republican nomination as the representa- 
tive man of the opposition, Greiner declared; and as a resident of 
the valley, Chase reinforced that claim. Too long had the valley 
been by-passed by the nation in its choice of president, Greiner 
again protested; and somewhat plaintively he noted how in all the 
history of the great Northwest Territory since its political organiza- 
tion, only William Henry Harrison of its citizens had been elevated 
to the chief magistracy of the republic, and he for a period of 
but thirty days. 


Greiner’s eulogium of Chase was as tempered a piece of praise 
and blame as could be expected from a propagandist, especially 
from one sincerely devoted to his subject. Greiner perceived in 
Chase every qualification required of a great president. A gentle- 
man by instinct, Chase was represented as well educated, an 
eminent lawyer, able in debate, and skilled in verbal expression; 
and he was described as a superior administrator, as proved by his 
efficient record as governor of Ohio. Furthermore, he was in his 
physical prime,’ constitutionally rugged, and a man of Christian 
faith. “To do right, is always his first impulse, and his sober sec- 
ond thought; the power of his will, and the energy of his character, 
ever enable him to consummate his purpose.”!” 


Moreover, Greiner continued, the governor was a zealous ex- 
ponent of free labor and free territories. From the vantage ground 
of a westerner he had seen how Ohio grew prosperous under a 
system of free labor and how, conversely, the slave states declined 





11 George Hoadly, in his address at Music Hall, in Cincinnati, October 14, 
1886, on the occasion of the removal of the remains of Salmon P. Chase to Spring 
Grove Cemetery, remarked of Chase’s appearance and manners: “Tall, dignified, of 
commanding presence, benign in expression, gentle in speech, sweet voiced, thinking 
kindly and never speaking harshly of men or motives, manly in seeming and in fact, 
brave, truthful and just in word and work, winning in manners, this man seemed 
called by nature to great personal popularity.”—- Address at Music Hall, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on the Occasion of the Removal of the Remains of Salmon P. Chase, to Spring 
Grove Cemetery, Thursday, October 14, 1886 (Cincinnati, 1887), 4. 

In contrast to this, Henry B. Stanton asserted of Chase: “I do not rely on 
rumors or inferences or information from the newspapers or other outside sources when 
I say that Chase was stubborn, jealous, and always intriguing against some of his 
associates, especially Seward.” Random Recollections (New York, 1887), 222. 

Hoadly was speaking of the Chase he knew as a young man, long prior to 
the time when Chase was warped by ambition. 

12 Donn Piatt, who like Hoadly was one of Chase’s youthful protégés, wrote: 
“Chase was truly of a deeply religious nature. He believed with the trusting faith 
of a child in the truths of revelation, not as an abstract thing separate and apart from 
his daily life, but this faith colored all his character, and entered into the most 
minute details of his life. ‘We have to remember, in this connection, that he amended 
the Proclamation of Emancipation by that closing invocation to the Supreme Being 
which President Lincoln had forgotten, or probably never thought of.” Memories of 
the Men Who Saved the Union (New York and Chicago, 1887), 99. 
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economically and morally under a contrary system. Ever equal 
to a ringing period, in this connection Greiner declared, “Ohio— 
the empire State, of the Central Valley—presents a noble monument 
in her history and resources of the principles which she illus- 
trates.”'® Yet, Greiner qualified, seeking to shield his candidate 
from the blasting charge of Black Republicanism, Chase recognized 
the rights of the slave states to administer slavery in their own 
way, “and that without the interference of the general government.” 
This was a startling concession regarding a man possessed of 
Chase’s unequivocal antislavery antecedents. 


Greiner further diluted Chase’s record on perverse points. 
Admitting that Chase opposed the acquisition of Cuba at a cost of 
two hundred million dollars, or by robbing Spain, he hastened to 
explain that the governor was not unalterably opposed to the ac- 
quisition of additional federal domain whenever new parcels were 
procured under legitimate procedures. And then, trying to do the 
impossible, Greiner represented Chase as a genial, cordial type of 
person, practical-minded, easily approached, and always open to 
suggestions on political matters. This was in open contradiction 
to the popular belief that Chase was obdurate in his political views, 
although flexible enough in his party affiliations, and inclined to 
be stiff-necked and aristocratic in his public relations. 


Greiner was among the first to publicize Chase’s somersault on 
the touchy tariff issue. In this case one suspects that the editor 
of the Gazette was standing close to the governor. The man nom- 
inated by the Republicans in 1860 had to stand right in the eyes 
of the tariff states, and Chase’s record was definitely that of a 
free-trader. This he implied by saying frequently that his only 
clash with the Democrats was on slavery." 


Chase squirmed to strengthen his position on this issue. So 
Greiner obliged by unblushingly stating that Chase was not a free- 
trader, but a man who would protect the interests of the American 
manufacturer and the American laborer from the ravages of cheap 





13 Jt would seem at this point that Greiner borrowed a page from Hinton Rowan 
Helper’s The Impending Crisis of the South (New York, 1860), 281-330. Helper 
sought to show by the census tables how the slave states had been outstripped by the 
free states in commerce, manufacturing, internal improvements, education, and religion. 
14 Donnal V. Smith, Chase and Civil War Politics (Columbus, 1931), 8. 
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foreign goods by the imposition of a duty on foreign goods. Money 
so collected would be used to pay the expenses of the general gov- 
ernment. This sentiment conformed to that expressed by Chase 
in a public letter released in January 1860."° 


There remained only Greiner’s appraisal of Edward Bates to 
complete the prima facie case for the Chase-Bates ticket. Above 
all else, Bates was a westerner in the full acceptation of that word. 
This distinction he had earned as president of the monumental 
internal improvement convention at Chicago of a decade earlier. 
The speech he made on that occasion gave him place and prestige 
among the best minds in the country and served to exalt him as a 
symbol of the unharnessed energy rumbling through the great valley 
Highly respected nationally, he came from an important state, and 
he stood close to those who looked upon slavery as an important 
but not grave issue in the nation’s economy. 


In closing, Greiner pleaded for a united Ohio in Chase’s behalf. 
He lamented that Ohio lacked an integrated state spirit. Governor 
Wood, for example, while chief magistrate, resigned his post to 
become consul in a fourth rate city in South America, and Governor 
Medill, in the traditional practice of selling Ohio short, descended 
from the Ohio statehouse to accept a puny appointment in Washing- 
ton. Let Ohio close ranks! Greiner urged. Actually this was 
Greiner’s way of pleading that the Ohio delegation to the Repub- 
lican national convention in 1860 should go as a unit pledged to 
Chase.*® And so Greiner rested his case for the Chase-Bates ticket 
in 1860. 


But what of the response that greeted Greiner’s effort? The 
Ohio State Journal, generally regarded as Chase’s chief news organ, 
ignored the articles in their entirety. Why the Journal’s strange 
silence to them? Could it imply that the inner circle of Chase’s 
political friends felt that it was a bit presumptuous of the old “song 
singer” to “jump the gun” a full year before the Republican 


@ 15 Reinhard H. Luthin, The First Lincoln Campaign (Cambridge, Mass., 1944), 

16 Chase’s unhappy experience with recalcitrant Buckeye delegates was something 
of a precedent among Ohio Republicans. Wade, Dennison, John Sherman, Taft, Hard- 
ing, among later Ohio “favorite son” candidates, likewise had difficulty in holding 
their own delegations in line at subsequent Republican National Conventions. See 
Charles A. Jones, “Ohio in the Republican National Conventions,” Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Quarterly, XXXVIII (1929), 1-46. 
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national convention met, and to dictate both the policies and nom- 
inees of the opposition in a spirit so reactionary as likely to offend 
the abolitionists? 


Or was there something dark and insidious about the articles? 
Could it be, indeed, that the project was in the nature of a trial 
balloon sent up covertly with Chase’s full knowledge and consent 
in order to publicize the Ohio governor as a presidential prospect, 
possibly to feel out his prospects? Was it merely a gesture to woo 
Missouri delegates to Chase? Or was it something more subtle than 
that? Might it not be an attempt of the Chase strategists to take 
up something of the shock of the Bates candidacy, then being agi- 
tated by Frank P. Blair? Bates appeared to be Chase’s main western 
rival at the moment. Greiner’s ticket would absorb Bates’s candi- 
dacy by making it the tail of Chase’s kite. Was it so planned?1” 


Colonel George W. Manypenny, editor of the Ohio Statesman, 
doubted from the first that the articles represented Greiner’s inde- 
pendent and unsolicited action. He suspected that no other than 
Chase himself was the true inspirer of the series and held that the 
entire project was hatched under the very dome of the capitol in 
Columbus.1* Going beyond this, he alleged that Greiner wantonly 
assumed the role of independent in the newspaper field after a life- 
time of rabid Whig partisanship in order to put himself into an 
advantageous position to pull the stops for Chase once the time 
became opportune. Manypenny maintained his skepticism in the 
matter to the end. “The Columbus Gazette is the special organ 
of Gov. Chase,” he wrote in the Statesman on January 22, 1860. 
“Tt leaves the small work for the Journal, but in all matters of 
moment, it is in fact the organ of the Governor, par excellence.” 


Declaring that he espoused the governor’s candidacy for presi- 





17 Bates’s candidacy for the Republican nomination for president, sparked by 
Francis P. Blair, Jr., and his cousin, B. Gratz Brown, editor of the St. uis Mis- 
souri Democrat, was being brought into the open about the time of the Valley 
articles. A Chase-Bates ticket would have been a neat straddle as the latter was a 
conservative Whig in the Clay tradition. He had no truck with Seward’s Higher Law 
transcendentalism. He was much nearer to Greiner than to Chase. Like the former, 
Bates believed that slavery was an extraneous issue drawn into the discussion by 
power-drunk politicians. 

It was the hope of Blair and Brown that Bates had the personal appeal to unite 
the several factions amalgamating under the term Opposition in 1859, to wit, the 
old time Whigs, the remnants of the American party, and the Free Democracy. See 
Luthin, The First Lincoln Campaign, 51-68, for a study of Bates’s relative place in 
the 1860 campaign. 

18 Ohio Statesman, April 30, 1859. 
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dent solely on his faith in the sterling qualities of the governor as 
a statesman, Greiner fervently crossed his heart and flatly denied 
the existence of connivance between himself. and Chase on the 
authorship of the Valley articles. He took particular umbrage at 
the charge that his paper was the cat’s-paw of anyone. The Gazette, 
he asseverated, was “no man’s organ, the organ of no party, sect 
or clique, but the organ of the people of Franklin county.”’® Here 
was a hometown paper, in short, coming out loyally for the aspira- 
tions of a local son, in keeping with the traditions of the founders 
of that paper. 


Bates’s suprising advent into the field of top presidential possi- 
bilities in the spring of 1859 doubtless upset the calculations of the 
Chase tacticians considerably. Their strategy had been that only a 
westerner was eligible for the nomination in 1860, and that Chase 
was the only qualified westerner. Greiner disposed of Douglas and 
Crittenden, possible rivals to Chase on the score of location, with a 
wave of the hand. He made no mention of Lincoln, and in the 
spring of 1859 he doubtless felt not the slightest concern over Lin- 
coln’s candidacy. By the same token he by-passed Lane of Indiana 
who also had western support for the Republican nomination in 
1860. But with the rise of Bates, a trans-Mississippi westerner, the. 
picture began to change. 


At first Chase dared to hope that the Blairs might look kindly 
upon his own candidacy, and to that end he wrote a letter of intro- 
duction for Colonel Richard C. Parsons to discuss the matter with 
them.” Whether or not Parsons completed the mission is not 
known. Certainly the Blairs never turned a hand in his behalf. 
Chase next proposed that Bates share the ticket with him, granting 
Bates the tail position in the best approved Greiner manner.” 
Nothing came of the effort. 


19 Columbus Gazette, May 11, 1860. According to Greiner, the Gazette was es- 
tablished as a home paper for Columbus and Franklin County. Enterprising local 
citizens, including Messrs. Goodale, Swan, Parsons, Ridgway, and Kelley, feeling the 
need of a paper that would specialize in local news (early Ohio newspapers featured 
out-of-state news) advanced the capital necessary to pay for the original equipment 
to set up a practical printer in the new project. In a few years the printer was 
enabled to buy out the original investors and put the paper on a substantial basis. 
Ibid., October 19, 1860. 

20 Smith, Chase and Civil War Politics, 15. 

21 Ibid. Smith sees in Chase’s proposal a bid for Missouri’s delegates to the 
coming Republican national convention. 
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This correspondence makes clear that Chase was toying with 
the idea of a Chase-Bates ticket about the time Greiner was advanc- 
ing the idea in the Valley papers. But it does not make clear 
whether Greiner or Chase originated the idea. It does lend credence 
to Manypenny’s suspicion that Chase was a party to the Gazette’s 
presentation of the idea. 


Regardless of the Manypenny-Greiner bickerings on the mat- 
ter, as the spring of 1859 came in it was becoming evident to all 
informed politicians that the Chase boom was getting off to a 
languishing start. Not a single top-flight editor or politician had 
come out openly for the governor’s nomination. The Cincinnati 
Gazette, “accounted a Chase paper at that time, soon refrained 
from mentioning his name in its columns,—to save its influence 
in the state, said one of its editors.” ** 


Whitelaw Reid, youthful editor of the Xenia News and pres- 
ently made secretary of the Greene County Republican Committee, 
was a Chase-for-President man only in a technical sense. At heart 
he leaned strongly toward Lincoln, and when the latter was nomi- 
nated in 1860 his joy knew no bounds. To the end of his days he 
took pride in being among the first, if not the first Republican 
editor in Ohio to come out for Lincoln’s nomination for president 
that year.** It is interesting to note that A. Hivling, delegate to 
the Republican national convention from Greene County, voted for 
Lincoln from the first ballot in 1860.?+ 


Jonathan Renick, Samuel Galloway, Llewellyan Baber, Colonel 
N. H. Swayne, like Reid, favored Lincoln, but like Reid they were 
more pro-Lincoln than anti-Chase. John Geary, editor of the Capital 
City Fact, was harshly anti-Chase. He spent more than a column 
of his paper on March 1, 1860, probing Chase’s antislavery back- 
ground and emphasizing Chase’s attempts to abolitionize both the 
Democratic and Republican parties. He made a similar attack on 
Chase’s antislavery record *® in reply to Greiner’s attempt to make 
it appear that Seward was rashly negrophile, whereas Chase was 


22 Ibid., 12. 
23 Royal Cortissoz, The Life of Whitelaw Reid (New York, 1921), I, 51-52. 
“7 177 P. Smith, History of the Republican Party in Ohio (2 vols., Chicago, 
1898), 1 16 -118 
55 Capital City Fact, May 11, 1860. 
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not. Geary also censured the Chase forces for alleged unfriend- 
liness to the candidacy of Samuel Galloway for delegate to the 
Republican national convention from the 12th congressional dis- 
trict.”° 


James M. Ashley looked upon Chase as academic, and although 
he worked for the governor’s nomination in 1860, there must have 
been a reservation in his heart.?*7 Colonel George W. Manypenny 
represented the Democratic opinion on Chase’s prospects in 1860, 
and he declared with a good deal of heat that Seward was the man 
picked by the inner-circle Republicans at Chicago.”* Joshua R. 
Giddings made his fight at Chicago on principle.” 


The movement for Benjamin Wade’s candidacy in 1860 that 
crystalized shortly after Chase had been named as Ohio’s “favorite 
son” candidate at the Republican state convention, March 1, 1860, 
revealed how inconstant were some of the men looked upon as 
Chase supporters. According to rumor, the men implicated in the 
agitation to substitute Wade for Chase at Chicago, included Gid- 
dings, Corwin, who was pushing for Judge McLean of Cincinnati, 
David K. Cartter, titular head of the Ohio delegation, Christopher P. 
Wolcott, William Dennison, recently elected governor of Ohio, and 
Columbus Delano.*° Wade and Chase always worked together 
poorly, and an eminent historian wrote that in 1860 “Senator Wade 
had his own views as to who was the ablest Republican in Ohio.” ** 


2° The 12th district was composed of Franklin, Pickaway, and Licking counties. 
The representatives met in the City Hall, Columbus, February 29, 1860, to elect two 
delegates to Chicago. The vote stood: Willard Warner of Licking, 48 votes; Jonathan 
Renick of Pickaway, 77 votes; Samuel Galioway of Franklin, 46 votes. 

John A. Sinnett of Licking, chairman, decided there was no election or all three 
candidates were elected. An appeal from the decision of the chair was taken, and 
Warner and Renick, the two having the largest number of votes, were declared the 
official delegates from the 12th congressional district to Chicago. Ohio State Journal, 
March 1, 1860. 

Geary’s objection in the Fact, March 2, 1860, was apparently based on the 
alleged steamroller tactics of H. B. Carrington, adjutant general of Ohio and Chase’s 
law partner, in the situation that developed over the cleseness of the vote. “The Chase 
faction are merciless,” declared Geary, “‘and will give no quarter to those who do 
not worship their idol.” 

Warner was a Chase man. The election of Galloway, a Lincoln man, would 
indeed have been embarrassing to Chase, as Renick was a Lincoln man. 

27 “Before the rebellion broke out I came to know that Seward was a ‘dreamer,’ 
who always lived high up in the clouds; that Sumner was a man of ‘books,’ and that 
Chase practically did not know men, and might be associated in the Senate for years 
with the chief conspirators and be entirely ignorant of their movements or their plots.” 
Reminiscences of the Great Rebellion. Calhoun, Seward and Lincoln. Address of 
Hon. J. M. Ashley at Memorial Hall, Toledo, Ohio, June 2, 1890 [Toledo, 1890], 33. 

28 Ohio Statesman, March 18, 1860. 

29 George W. Julian, The Life of Joshua R. Giddings (Chicago, 1892), 371-372. 

80 Smith, History of the Republican Party in Ohio, I, 105. 

81 Albert Bushnell Hart, Salmon Portland Chase (Boston and New York, 1899), 


189. 
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The aging Judge McLean, as powerful politically in southern Ohio 
as Wade was in northern Ohio, besides clinging to his own slender 
presidential hopes nursed his own bitterness for Chase for the lat- 
ter’s part against him in the Free Soil campaign of 1848.** 


In the nation at large Chase’s presidential prospects were as 
uncertain as those in his own state. Not that he lacked supporters. 
Anti-Seward New Yorkers, including Hiram Barney, David Dudley 
Field, James A. Briggs, and George Opdyke, worked for his cause 
to the end.** Amos Nourse pledged that in event of Chase’s nomi- 
nation in 1860 he would “write for him, speak for him, and work 
for him with all my might and main.” ** Edward L. Pierce, one 
of the young students who sat at Chase’s feet in Cincinnati, one of 
the most devoted New Englanders to his cause in 1860, found him- 
self trapped by the Seward men and finally taken over by them.*° 


So it went. The Chase forces lacked the political finesse, or- 
ganization, and funds to cope successfully with the waves of re- 
sistance and indifference that met their efforts. Horace Greeley 
considered Chase as radical as Seward and feared that neither could 
carry Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Illinois.*® The Bates candidacy 
intrigued him, and he thought that the election of Bates would not 
only serve the cause of emancipation in Missouri but would tend 
to calm the slave states into accepting “Republican ascendancy.”*’ 
Carl Schurz accepted Seward on the basis of “disinterested 


motives.””°8 


The young Wisconsin apostle of freedom told Chase in Colum- 
bus in March 1860, only two weeks after the Ohio governor had 
been chosen as Ohio’s “favorite son” candidate at the state conven- 
tion held in Columbus, that in case the Republican national conven- 
tion did “nominate an advanced anti-slavery man,” it would be 
Seward; but in event of Seward’s defeat, the convention would not 
turn to Chase.*® This was indeed distressing news to Chase, who 
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long had hoped that he would become the beneficiary of Seward’s 
delegates after the New Yorker had been borne down by the weight 
of Weed, of the “irrepressibles,” and of his negrophile record.*° 

Serene in the justice of his own cause, or naive in his own lack 
of political acumen as General Ashley believed, Chase maintained 
a brave optimism despite one setback after another to his aspira- 
tions and plodded on toward Chicago. Not a single strong man in 
the nation or in his own state rallied enthusiastically to his stand- 
ard. A few devoted souls stood by him to the very end—Barney 
and Briggs in New York, Pierce in Massachusetts, and Frederick 
Hassaurek and John Greiner in Ohio. From Dennison, Cartter, 
Eggleston, and Wolcott, however, he received harsher treatment than 
he deserved.** 


Meanwhile, the Blairs pushed hard for Bates, Thurlow Weed 
projected the Seward campaign with characteristic cunning, and 
Abraham Lincoln shrewdly sought only second choice votes in his 
own personally conducted operations in 1859. It remained for 
Greiner to publicize the governor’s campaign openly and unafraid. 
This he did ably and eloquently. But his best efforts prevailed little, 
and when the acid test of availability came at Chicago, Chase 


failed.*? 
It was not until February 28, 1860, that the Ohio State Journal 
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saw fit to declare itself positively for Chase’s candidacy for presi- 
dent in 1860. That was twenty-four hours before the representa- 
tives from Franklin, Pickaway, and Licking counties met in Colum- 
bus to elect two delegates to the Republican national convention 
from the 12th congressional district.** It was forty-eight hours be- 
fore the Republican state convention met in Columbus to name and 
perhaps to instruct the four delegates-at-large, or senatorial dele- 
gates, to the Chicago convention in May.** Pressed by these events 
the Journal’s policy of delayed action on the announcement for 
Chase was abruptly ended. 


The time “for a frank disclosure of preferences” had come, the 
editorial stated. “It has never been our policy to conceal our 
preferences,” continued the Journal, in a protesting spirit. Indeed, 
the time had come for a frank avowal of preferences if Chase’s 
case was to get a hearing at all. If ever there was an eleventh hour 
announcement this was one. Not that the Journal left any doubt 
as to where it stood on the matter. “Chase was of course our man 
for the 1860 nomination,” wrote William Dean Howells, “and the 
political relations between him and our chief were close.” ** But 
with Seward apparently far ahead of the field, with Bates showing 
signs of strength, and with Lincoln drawing close to the front of 
the pack, the moment had come for Chase to move up in the race. 


But even this belated announcement was incidental to a com- 
munication appended to it. The letter in question related “to the 
nomination of Gov. Chase for the Presidency” written by “a gentle- 
man of high political standing, well known to the Republicans of 
Ohio, and well informed as to the views and wishes that prevail 
among them.” Then followed a lengthy appeal to have Governor 
Chase designated as Ohio’s choice for president in 1860. There 
was no mention of Bates or of the rival candidates opposed to Chase 
in the appeal; otherwise the letter followed almost point for point 
the argument found in Greiner’s Mississippi Valley articles. 


43 See fn. 25. 
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“As an Ohioan we urge his claims,” declared the letter, “but 
more especially do we present him as a fit representative of the 
West.” This was identical with Greiner’s Valley appeal. “In this 
controversy the Great West acts as a sort of arbiter,” continued 
the letter, following hard the pattern in the Valley papers. The 
eulogy of Chase was also similar to that in the original articles. 
The appeal to support Chase on the ground that he hailed from 
Ohio was repeated, and the hope was expressed in closing that 
when the Republican state delegates gathered in Columbus to elect 
delegates-at-large to Chicago, “Ohio will show her patriotism and 
good sense by presenting an undivided front for her distinguished 
statesman.” 


The Journal approved the sentiments of the communication de- 
murely. But John Geary disagreed with them point by point, in- 
timating that no other than Governor Chase himself wrote the 
letter.*° If Geary were correct in this, it is a fair conclusion that 
Governor Chase prescribed the original articles proposing the 
Chase-Bates ticket. 


It was editorial rhetoric when the Ohio State Journal declared, 
following the action of the Ohio Republican state delegates in 
naming Chase “as their first choice” to Chicago, that it had long 
been its practice to express “in the columns of the Journal, that 
Gov. Chase was their first choice as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency.”*? It had been the practice of the Journal to do no such 
thing. Prior to February 28 the Journal had failed to introduce a 
single warm and confident appeal for Chase’s nomination. Greiner’s 
Mississippi Valley articles were the single forthright and formal 
appeal for Chase made prior to the eve of the Republican state con- 
vention. The attitude of the Journal was best expressed in the words, 
“Ohio can do no less for Governor Chase than Pennsylvania will do 
for Cameron, New York for Seward, Massachusetts for Banks, 
Illinois for Lincoln, and Missouri for Bates.” *% 


The policy of the Ohio State Journal in promoting Chase’s 
candidacy for president in 1860 was wary and indirect to the point 
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of negation. For one thing it was generous in giving full publicity 
in its columns to every activity in which Chase engaged at the time. 
This kept his name prominently and favorably before the public. 
Complementally to this device, it played down with a fine hand the 
activities of possible rivals to Chase’s cherished ambitions. The 
Journal’s handling of the correspondence relating to the publication 
of Lincoln’s Ohio speeches is in point. 


Under date of December 7, 1859, George M. Parsons, chair- 
man, and the members of the Ohio Republican central committee, 
among others, addressed a letter to Lincoln not only thanking him 
for his brilliant handling of Douglas in the forensic tilt of the 
Ohio state political campaign that ended so favorably to the Re- 
publican cause, but proposing that he assemble for publication 
copies of his Columbus and Cincinnati speeches,*® along with those 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858, “as a document that will 
be of essential service to the cause in the approaching Presidential 
campaign.” °° In reply, Lincoln submitted copies of the speeches, 
as requested. That was on December 19, 1859.54 However, it was 
not until January 23 that the Ohio State Journal published the 
correspondence in question inconspicuously on the front page. 


Why the delay? Local gossip had it that the Chase people 
delayed the announcement wilfully. Taking advantage of the in- 
cident again to crack down on Chase, John Geary wondered if the 
Journal would have displayed the belated correspondence on the 
obscure first page of the paper in case the matter had concerned 


Chase, and if the delay had not been intentional.®? Moreover, it 
was not until January 19, four days prior to the publication of the 
Lincoln-Parsons correspondence, that the Journal finally got round 
to expressing its gratitude to Lincoln for his Ohio effort in 1859. 





49 Besides speaking at Columbus and Cincinnati in 1859, Lincoln made a long 
and unscheduled address at Dayton on the afternoon of September 17 and a shorter 
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5° Ryan, Lincoln and Ohio, 107-109. 

51 Tbid., 109. 
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And this in spite of the Journal’s repeated protestations that Repub- 
lican victory was what counted in 1860, and not the matter of 
personalities. 


As another way of propagandizing Chase’s bid for president 
in 1860, the Journal would reprint in its columns, without comment, 
selected paragraphs favorable to Chase clipped from outside 
sources. April 21, 1859, for example, it quoted that portion of an 
article originally appearing in the New York Tribune, absolving 
Chase from the accusation of free-trade predilections plaguing him 
at the time. Again, it quoted the Oxford (Maine) Democrat, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1860, as proposing Senator William Pitt Fessenden of 
Maine for president, but in case of an outside choice, “we believe 
Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, is the man.” 


More subtly, the Journal backed Chase’s candidacy in 1860 by 
holding rigidly to a radical antislavery editorial line. In most 
political matters touching on antislavery it stuck close to Giddings, 
going so far as to endorse the Higher Law doctrine sanctioned by 
the Western Reserve covenanters. Although the Journal was sin- 
cerely liberal on antislavery, the exploitation of this position, 
editorially, tended to promote cordial relations between Chase and 
the radical opposition factions. Indirection of this sort, however, 
proved futile. At Chicago in 1860, Giddings voted for Chase on 
all three ballots taken, but his support was not aggressive. Wade 
actively opposed him. Cartter, Dennison, and Wolcott turned on 
him in the crisis, and in southern Ohio, Judge John McLean retained 
the loyalty of a bloc of conservatives at Chase’s expense. 


In addition to the knowing silence of the Journal toward the 
Valley essays, two other reactions to them might be noted. Writ- 
ing to Greiner from St. Louis, Missouri, May 2, 1859, an unnamed 
correspondent advised that the Republican party steer clear of all 
extreme views on slavery in 1860 and thereby escape the sorry fate 
of the Whig party, which had been liquidated for rashly introduc- 
ing “Sambo” into its platform and speaking tenderly of him.** 
Evading the extremes of slavery was precisely the kind of tactics 
Greiner recommended for the opposition in 1860. But he took 
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issue with his correspondent that “a tender regard for Sambo” lay 
at the bottom of the opposition movement and the development of 
the Republican party. °* As in his Valley proposals, he contended 
that the motivation for the Republican upsurge centered in the 
demand of the free white people to do something positive for the 
free white laborers of the nation. It was on this ground that he 
cast Douglas aside. “Let Sambo stay where he is,” Greiner urged. 
“We don’t want him in Ohio, or in the territories. . . . We decline 
the task of looking after his welfare.” 


“The ‘negro question,’ as we understand it . . . is a white man’s 
question, the question of the right of free white laborers to the soil 
of the territories. It is not to be crushed or retarded by shouting 
‘Sambo’ at us. We have no Sambo in our platform. . . . We object 
to Sambo. We don’t want him about. We insist that he shall not 
be forced upon us.”®5 


The Ohio Statesman ** pounced on these words to muse that 
Joshua R. Giddings and his “Sons of Liberty” would likely have 
something pertinent to say concerning Greiner’s abject repudiation 
of slavery as the bone and sinew of Republicanism. The Demo- 
cratic organ then interposed that the Chase-Bates articles reflected 
the reactionary analysis of the pestilent question as set forth by no 
other than Bates. Colonel Manypenny then made a significant 
charge. He charged that Greiner wilfully directed the editorial 
thinking of the Columbus Gazette to the voters south of the 
National Road, and that he did this to complement the left-of- 
center editorials of the Ohio State Journal, prepared assiduously 
for eyes in the Western Reserve. It was in this article that the 
Statesman referred to the Gazette as “the new organ of Governor 


Chase.” 


It remained for Professor H. E. Peck of Oberlin, however, to 
take Greiner publicly to task on the matter. Speaking before 
the Christian Anti-Slavery Convention at Columbus in August 
1859, Peck blasted the Valley proposals for setting up “a white 
man’s platform” that ignored “the sufferings and claims of the 
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oppressed.”®? He doubted that Chase and Bates themselves would 
stoop to condone any such miserable program as Greiner advised. 
In the past, Peck continued, he had done much for Chase; however, 
his hand would “palsy and wither beside him” before he would lift 
it again in the governor’s behalf if Chase countenanced any such 
iniquity as that proposed by Greiner. °° There are strong hints 
here that to the extent Greiner spoke for Chase in the Valley 
articles, liberals of the Cartter-Wade persuasion would line up 
against Chase. 


In spite of the rebuffs and slights showered on the Valley pro- 
posals, Greiner persisted in his thankless task of making Chase the 
Republican standard-bearer in 1860. As befit an editor “standing 
aloof from the recognized political organizations of the day,” he 
kept his hands off the gubernatorial campaign that blew warm 
over Ohio during the summer and fall of 1859; but no sooner had 
that campaign ended in favor of the Republican ticket than he 
contributed a series of three lengthy editorials renewing the theme 
of the Valley articles.°° The series was captioned “The Late 
Flections—The Presidency.” 


In these leaders Greiner added little that was new to his propa- 
ganda for Chase. He rejoiced in the recent Republican victories 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Iowa, and Minnesota as further 
evidence of the determination of “the great and mighty West” to 
restore the government to the noble purposes that marked the 
republic in its earlier years. To this end, of course, the Chase-Bates 
ticket was available. In the second article he again exploited the 
merits of political independence, predicting that the ever rising 
ranks of the nonpartisan voter would sweep the country for Chase 
and Bates in 1860. In the final article, Greiner urged that Ohio 
get behind Chase’s candidacy for president on the plea of local 
pride and Buckeye loyalty. 


Although his appeals continued to fall on deaf ears, Greiner 
persisted in his efforts for Chase. Priming his readers for the 
crucial Republican state convention on March 1, 1860, he urged 
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that only Chase delegates be chosen on that occasion.®° This was 
his final admonition. Then an amusing incident of purely local 
interest occurred: no other than Greiner himself, scorner of all 
politicians, contemptuous of political chicanery regardless of party, 
was elected a delegate to the Columbus convention. This struck 
some of the sedate citizens of the capital city as a strange fall from 
grace of the man who in recent months had been excoriating all 
politicians as brothers of the devil in the Gazette. A few days 
later the city council of Columbus elected Greiner a member of the 
local board of education. At this final lapse in Greiner’s ortho- 
doxy the Ohio State Journal quipped jauntily that the editor of the 
Gazette must be headed straight for the perdition of congress, so 
progressive was his current political degeneration.™ 


Would the state convention on March 1, 1860, “instruct the 
Ohio delegates to Chicago to vote as a unit for Chase”? ° That 
question was uppermost in the speculation and maneuvering of the 
delegates as the hour came to convene.** This was the essence of 
the Valley articles and the core of Chase’s strategy for Chicago. 


Cross-currents of opinion swept the convention floor. Some 
delegates thought it best to avoid making resolutions of any kind; 
others thought that instructions of any kind would be superfluous. 
Some went so far as to suggest that Chase’s name should not be 
presented at all until the Chicago convention met, while still others 
opposed Chase in favor of Seward, or Lincoln, or Banks, or Cam- 
eron, or Fessenden, or others.®° There was a positive show of 
resistance to Chase’s cherished plan to have the Ohio delegates vote 
for him as a unit. When the final word was spoken, “the Reserve 
lion lay down with the conservative lamb, and the Chase child led 
them!” °° The following resolution resulted: 


“Resolved, That while the Republicans of Ohio will give their 
united and earnest support to the nominee of the Chicago Conven- 
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tion, they would indicate as their first choice, and recommend to 
said Convention the name of Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio.’’®? 


Sixty-four of eighty-eight counties voted unanimously for the 
resolution, seventeen counties were divided, and only Tuscarawas, 
Madison, Highland, and Darke counties voted against it; three 
counties were not represented in the convention.** The Chase organ 
construed the resolution to mean that “Ohio can, and will give the 
candidate of the Chicago Convention her electoral vote,” and that 
in Chase Ohio had a candidate who could “unite the hosts of free- 
dom, as a true representative of their principles.”’® 


The Cincinnati Gazette and the Cincinnati Commercial ignored 
the convention, editorially. The latter, however, on March 2, paid 
Lincoln a pretty compliment by giving an ample report of his 
Cooper Union speech, and the Gazette on March 8, condescended to 
print a translation of an article taken from the Cincinnati Volks- 
blatt, titled “The Voice of Ohio,” in which Chase was praised hand- 
somely and recommended to the Chicago convention for president; 
however, should Chase be defeated in Chicago, the article suggested 
John C. Frémont as the next man in line for the Ohio delegates. 


John Geary was much more critical of the convention. He 
pointed out how the joint nature of the resolution made it necessary 
for a delegate accepting only one provision of the measure to forego 
voting for it altogether, or to approve of it in its entirety.” He 
further protested that the vote on the resolution by counties pre- 
cluded any individual choice in the matter, although each delegate 
was polled in arriving at the consensus of his county. Geary not 
only predicted Chase’s defeat at Chicago, but declared that in case 
of Chase’s nomination Ohio would be lost to the Republican ticket 
and the creation of a third party insured."! Colonel Manypenny 
reported of the convention that the Republicans labored and in the 
tradition of the fable “produced an exceedingly small vermine 
[sic] of the mouse species.” ** He was especially vexed that the 
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Republicans had failed to draft a platform of resolutions and con- 
tended that the affair was not intended to reflect the sentiments of 
the honest and conservative portion of the party but “to promote 
the interests of the corrupt junto who now control that organization, 
and of which Gov. Chase is the head.” ** He also noted that Greiner 
failed to mention the subject of the convention in the Columbus 
Gazette and wondered if “the deep indignation of the people 
silenced the organ.” 


David K. Cartter of Cuyahoga County was elected a delegate-at- 
large on the first ballot. He received 281 votes of a total of 456. 
Only 229 votes were necessary for a choice. On the next roll call 
Thomas Spooner of Hamilton County received 272 votes, Conrad 
Brodbeck of Montgomery County received 348 votes, and Valentine 
B. Horton of Meigs County received 287 votes, thereby completing 
the slate of senatorial delegates. 


The Ohio Statesman’s partisan description of these men*® is 
particularly interesting in light of the fact that they gave their 
hands and votes *° to Chase at Chicago even though they withheld 
something of their hearts. Wrote Manypenny: “Cartter is an ultra 
out-and-out anti-slavery man of the ‘higher law’ school, in favor of 
free trade and hard money.” Spooner is the Grand High Priest of 
the Ohio Plug Uglies, and chief of the Know Nothing order in the 
days of its supremacy.”* Horton is a conservative man constitu- 
tionally, but a decided anti-slavery man, and is a thorough Protec- 
tionist and High Tariff man, and Brodbeck is a German Socialist, 
entertaining the peculiar views of that peculiar class.” 


Each of Ohio’s twenty-one congressional districts would elect 
two delegates to Chicago to join with the four Chase delegates-at- 
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large chosen at Columbus. Would these forty-two delegates stand 
united for Chase? It was too much to expect that they would. 
“By this arrangement,” wrote Jacob W. Schuckers, referring to the 
local convention procedure, “opportunity was given for the friends 
of other candidates to excite divisions, and to secure in some of the 
districts delegates unfriendly to Mr. Chase.”® 


Before the smoke of the Columbus convention had cleared, the 
newly elected delegates-at-large met with the congressional dele- 
gates, in so far as the latter were present in Columbus on March 1, 
and began clearing the decks for Chicago. Cartter was elected 
chairman of the body. At an adjourned meeting held later in the 
same day at the Neil House, Benjamin Eggleston was named record- 
ing secretary and authorized to visit Chicago and arrange suitable 
accommodations for the Ohio delegation while in Chicago. At the 
same time Cartter was invested with authority to summon the Ohio 
delegates together for a special meeting “at any time prior to the 
Convention, should he deem it expedient to do so.” *° 


While these events were taking place in Columbus, Chase, now 
senator-elect,*! was in the East pushing his own claims for the presi- 
dency. Abraham Lincoln likewise was in the East building his own 
political fences. The latter made his sterling Cooper Union address 
in New York City, February 27, in the presence of Republican 
potentates, probably including Salmon P. Chase.*? The relative 
positions of the two men at that rally became symbolic of their 
relative standing at Chicago a few weeks later. 


Speaking in the United States Senate, February 29, 1860, Wil- 
liam H. Seward softened his position on slavery to one of modera- 
tion, indicating the drift of Republicanism toward conservative 
levels. In his treatment slave states were regarded as capital states 
and free states as labor states. The talk received tremendous na- 
tional publicity and sounded the caution that the Republican con- 
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vention of 1860 was going to be a milder assemblage than that 
which met in 1856. 


While Lincoln and Seward both maintained the headlines, Chase 
rested in relative obscurity. But Greiner continued his efforts for 
Chase. Ten days prior to the Republican national convention at 
Chicago, he made his final and most effectual contribution to 
Chase’s candidacy.** It took the form of an attack on Seward’s 
availability for the Republican nomination for president in 1860. 
The point of attack was the New Yorker’s recognized advocacy “of 
that odious doctrine of negro suffrage,” Greiner postulating that no 
man “having an authentic and undeniable record in favor of negro 
suffrage, could be elected President of the United States.” ** 


Going to Seward’s published works, Greiner cited page and line 
to show how in 1853 the New Yorker demanded that the large num- 
ber of citizens who had been disfranchised on account of color in 
some of the free states, “must be invested with the right of suffrage!” 
and that Seward expressed the following sentiment at Cleveland in 
1848: “We, in New York, are guilty of slavery still, by withhold- 
ing the right of suffrage from the race we have emancipated. You, 
in Ohio, are guilty in the same way, by a system of black laws, still 
more aristocratic and odious.” ** This onslaught came at a time 
when the vanguard of the Republican delegates was already moving 
toward Chicago. It was in sharp contrast to the mildness mani- 
fested by Seward in the United States Senate on February 29. 


The Cincinnati Gazette, one of the most widely read Republican 
newspapers then published in the Mississippi basin and by no means 
a Chase organ, gave broad coverage to Greiner’s article by reprint- 
ing it in its columns, May 5, 1860, adding the comment that to the 
voters of southern Ohio and parallel points of latitude Seward’s 
stand on Negro suffrage would be wholly unacceptable. Practical- 
minded Republicans south of the Western Reserve viewed the 
development silently. John Geary cited Chase’s record to show that 
the governor was as crassly negrophile as Seward.** To this Greiner 





83 Columbus Gazette, May 4, 1860. 
84 Tbid., May 11, 1860. 
, 85 The italics are Greiner’s. The quotations are correct except for a few changes 
in punctuation. 
86 Capital City Fact, May 11, 1860. 
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retorted with finality that Chase “was arraigned, tried and acquitted 
of the charge of being in favor of universal suffrage when he was 
unanimously elected by the Democratic party to the United States 
Senate, in 1848,”®" 


At this point in the wrangling the harassed editor of the Co- 
lumbus Gazette wearily rested his case, packed his hand satchel, 
and entrained for Chicago. As a lobby delegate his immediate 
purpose was to join the “Stop Seward!” movement then forming at 
the Republican national convention. The New Yorker disposed of, 
he hoped that Chase’s nomination would follow as a matter of 
course. 


The Ohio State Journal ** made its final appeal for a united 
delegation for Chase. The Ohio Statesman, like the Capital City 
Fact, as we have shown, declared that the Seward men controlled 
the Republican convention and that Chase’s prospects for the nomi- 
nation were pathetically week.’® Colonel Manypenny had already 
declared with partisan emphasis that two of the four delegates-at- 
large cared nothing about Chase and that eighteen of the state’s 
forty-six delegates opposed him.®°® Meanwhile, there were rumors 
of secret meetings being held at Washington in opposition to 
Chase.*! This opposition supported Wade. 


When the blow fell and Chase failed miserably, Greiner’s 
spirits buckled. Yet he was happy, in contributing to Seward’s 
defeat.®? But he lacked the heart to turn his gifted pen to a descrip- 
tion of the astounding events that shook the Wigwam and swept 
Lincoln and Hamlin to the top of the Republican slate while Chase, 
Seward, Bates, and Cameron looked on in stark bewilderment. “His 
harp is hung on the willow,” chided the Ohio Statesman, referring 
to Greiner, “and he goes about the streets with his head bowed down. 
He does not fail to condemn severely the course of the Ohio Delega- 
tion at Chicago. In this he shows more spunk than the Journal.” 





87 Columbus Gonstie, May 11, 1860. 
88 May 10, 186 
89 March 18, 360. 
w Ohio Statesman, March 6, 1860. 
1911) © weg H. Porter, Ohio Politics During the Civil War Period (New York, 
92 amg Pei Ps Fact, May 19, 1860. 
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Greiner expressed himself fully on the matter in reporting the 
“Wide Awake” rally staged in Capitol Square at Columbus, May 
22, 1860, in salute to the Lincoln-Hamlin ticket.°* He was pained 
and disgusted at the double-talk vented at Chicago by the Western 
Reserve delegates, who while shouting and demonstrating piously 
for Chase gave their blessing to Wade. He was shocked at the 
sorry judgment of the die-hards from southern Ohio who frittered 
away their strength on the palpably losing cause of Judge John 
McLean. This duplicity was in shameful contrast, Greiner scolded, 
to the thrilling display of loyalty the Lincoln and Seward delegates 
accorded their candidates. This sentiment was identical with that 


expressed by Chase over the conduct of the Ohio delegation at 
Chicago.*® 


“The friends of Mr. Chase have great reason to complain of 
their milk and water representative [sic] at Chicago, as a body,” 
Greiner concluded. “But we do not intend to send up any whang- 
doodle lamentation. Ohio has never been gifted with much State 
pride any how.”°* Since Greiner rounded off his Valley series of a 
year earlier by predicting that Chase stood to lose the Republican 
nomination by virtue of Ohio’s singular lack of state pride, this 
remark may be construed as a comforting “I-told-you-so.” 


Willard Warner of Newark, at the rally in question, submitted 
a frank analysis of the Chase debacle at Chicago, as he viewed it. 
A delegate to the convention, Warner voted for Chase on the first 
two ballots and went over to Lincoln on the third ballot.®’ Accord- 
ing to his appraisal, Chase failed of nomination at Chicago for 
general insufficiency among the Ohio delegates.°* “Greiner says,” 
reviewed the Capital City Fact,®® “there was no unity of action, no 
determination of purpose, not even a positive avowal that they 
expected the success of the candidate proclaimed by the State Con- 
vention to be the first choice of Ohio.” This explanation of the 





% Columbus Gazette, May 25, 1860. 

% Smith, Chase and Civil War Politics, 21. 

% Columbus Gazette, May 25, 1860. 

% Ryan, Lincoln and Ohio, 124-125. Jonathan Renick, teamed with Warner from 
the metropolitan district including Columbus, voted for Lincoln on every ballot. Ibid. 

8 Columbus Gazette, May 25, 1860. 

May 25, 1860. 
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Chase fortunes at Chicago was pretty generally accepted at the 
time.?°° 


One Columbus business man in particular, Julius J. Wood,*™ 
must have felt Seward’s defeat with unusual acuteness. Wood came 
to Ohio from Syracuse, New York, where he had become acquainted 
with William H. Seward.*°? He kept his ear to the ground for 
Seward, and early in 1860 he visited Thurlow Weed at the Astor 
House in New York. Well acquainted with Weed, Wood advised 
him that the apparent policy of the opposition was to accumulate 
so many candidates at Chicago that Seward would be overwhelmed 


by sheer numbers. Weed replied that he thought such a danger 
slight.1°° 
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In March 1860, Wood met Seward in Washington and expressed 
his fear that the strategy of the rival contenders was to bury Seward 
under the weight of numbers. Wood then declared, “Mr. Lincoln 
was brought to New York to divide your strength.”!°* The remark 
did not seem to disturb Seward. But if Wood feared that Lincoln’s 
visit to Cooper Union militated against Seward’s prospects in 1860, 
it is a fair presumption that he disapproved of Lincoln’s visit to 
Columbus in 1859 and, like Greiner, failed to attend the Republican 
rally at the statehouse grounds in September. 
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True to promise Greiner sent up no “whang-doodle” lamenta- 
tion over Chase’s defeat in Chicago. He contributed a song to the 
important Lincoln-Hamlin rally in Columbus, June 1, when Jona- 
than Renick, Samuel Galloway, and Colonel N. H. Swayne spoke 


wend 





100 Murat Halstead, for example, writing at the close of the first day of the con- 
vention, said: “The Ohio delegation continues so divided as to be without influence. 
If united it would have a formidable influence, and might throw the casting votes 
between candidates, holding the balance of power between the East and the West.” 
Caucuses of 1860, 181 

“The reason that Chase was so soon dropped,” declared Joshua R. Giddings, 
“was that his leading friends appointed by his request wanted to substitute Wade for 
him, and gave notice as soon as we reached Chicago that we were to give Chase only 
a complimentary vote and then go for Wade.” Giddings to George W. Julian, May 
25, 1860, quoted in James L. Sellers, “The Makeup of the Early Republican Party,” 
Illinois State Historical Society, Transactions, 1930, 50. 

10. The Columbus Business Directory for the Year 1855 (Columbus, 1855), 125, 
lists Wood as a manufacturer of pearl starch, with offices at the Capitol House. 

Lathrop’s Columbus Directory (Columbus, [1862]), 99, lists Wood similarly to 
the 1855 reference but gives his plant location as two miles from the city on the south 
side and his offices at the Goodale House. 

102 Frederick W. Seward, Seward at Washington as Senator and Secretary of 
State: 1846-1861 (New York, 1891), 63. 

103 Life of Thurlow Weed Including His Autobiography and a Memoir (2 vols., 
Boston and New York, 1883-84), II (Memoir of Thurlow Weed, by Thurlow Weed 
Barnes), 268. 

104 Thid., 269. 
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for the newly formed Republican ticket. But he proved himself 
a lackadaisical and somewhat sullen advocate of the Lincoln-Hamlin 
cause in the campaign that followed. It made no difference to him 
that Lincoln was a Valley man in the truest meaning of the word 
and thereby met the fundamental prerequisite of the Valley series, 
nor that he had made a special plea in his articles for harmony 
among the losing candidates once the convention had spoken. All 
these commitments Greiner blinked at, writing not a single line 
friendly to the Lincoln ticket during the long, anxious months prior 
to the election. 


As election day approached, Greiner mellowed a bit. He 
reflected on the aggressive part his paper had played in the pre- 
liminary days of the campaign with expansive satisfaction and in 
a moment of enthusiasm pointed out the contributions his paper had 
made to influence the great contest of 1860 now coming to a climax. 


The Columbus Gazette,1°® he boasted, was the first journal to 
call public attention to the superior claims of the Mississippi Valley 
on the next presidency. By advocating the “peculiar qualifications” 
of the Chase-Bates ticket, the Gazette “gave tone to the Chicago 
Convention, and caused the leaders to cast around for a Western 
man combining the popular qualities of both, and happily to find 
them in the person of Abraham Lincoln.” For its temerity in 
publicizing Seward’s extreme views on negro suffrage prior to the 
convention, the Gazette was charged by some with the responsibility 
for Seward’s defeat at Chicago; however, for this timely revelation 
the Republican party was under lasting obligation to the Gazette, 
for had the exposure of this information been delayed until after 
Seward’s nomination, Republican defeat in the current election 
would have been certain. Finally, Greiner observed, in the spirit 
of a man free of party restraints, the destruction of the Democratic 
party would have been averted if the Baltimore convention had 
nominated Samuel Medary, another Columbus citizen, as a compro- 
mise candidate, as originally proposed by the Columbus Gazette. 





105 Capital City Fact, June 2, 1860. 

1%October 19, 1860. 

107 “Let the Baltimore Convention nominate Governor Medary, and the old wheel 
horse will haul more rails into the Democratic camp than old Abe can split from now 
until the election.” June 8, 1860. 
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With this epilogue the story of Greiner’s crusade, inspired or 
directed as the case may be, for Chase’s nomination for president 
in 1860 ended. It was a happy ending. For the old gray minstrel 
had come to think that by pressing vigorously for a western man 
for president in 1860, he unwittingly set the stage for the nomina- 
tion of another Valley man. That man turned out to be no other 
than Abraham Lincoln, in whose gaunt frame were combined “ 
popular qualities” of both Chase and Bates. It was a gracious 
compliment coming from the one who on the sunny afternoon of 
September 16, 1859, preferred to chant his own homespun rimes at 
the Franklin County Fair rather than listen to Abraham Lincoln 
speak on the issues of the day to a small and uninspired audience 
at the statehouse grounds in Columbus.!% 





108 The most complete biographic account of Greiner was his obituary notice 
appearing in the Toledo Blade, May 13, 1871, and ne in the Ohio State Jour- 
nah Ri 15, 1871. Osman C. Hooper briefly sketched Greiner’s public career in 

Lee’s History of the City of Columbus (2 vols., New York and Chicago, 


$3059 

ht 4 in Philadelphia in 1810, John Greiner settled in Marietta, Ohio, in the 
late thirties. A sign and house painter by trade, he early became active in the 
Washingtonian Temperance movement and in the Marietta Mechanics’ Lyceum, — 
he helped to organize. A Whig in — he was active in the Harrison and Clay 
campaigns, winning wide fame for both his song writing and singing leadership at Whig 
rallies. 

Greiner served as Ohio state cei, 1845-51, and then became secretary 
of the Territory of New Mexico, 1852-1853. It was in connection with this service, 
probably, that he acquired the title of “Governor,” although the facts of this service 
are not documented. 

Clarence Edwin Ge. in The Territorial Papers of the United States (18 vols., 
Yrechingten,, 1934-48) I, lists Greiner as secretary of the Territory of New Mexico 
from June 28, 1852, to Foon 8, 1853. He does not list him as governor. 

Immediately following the expiration of Greiner’s term as secretary, however, 
some delay was experienced before the newly appointed governor of the territo 
David Meriwether of Kentucky, arrived in New Mexico to take office. It is conceivab e 
that Greiner served in this brief ad interim period as governor of 4 territory, pend- 
ing Meriwether’s arrival. Thereafter the title of “Governor” clung to him 

In the spring of 1854 Greiner joined the editorial staff of the Ohio State Journal, 
under the direction of Oran Follett. In 1856 he became a partner of Gamaliel Scott 
and editor-in-charge of the Columbus Elevator when the name of that publication was 
changed to the Columbus Gazette. He remained as editor of the Gazette until the 
= e of June 1861, when he returned to New Mexico as receiver of public moneys 
for that territory by ‘appointment of President Lincoln. 

Returning to Ohio following the Civil War, Greiner settled in Zanesville and 
became owner and editor of the City Times. Shortly thereafter he retired from the 
newspaper business and established a partnership with a Mr. Bailey in the mer- 
chandising of paint. About this time he re-established his residence in Columbus. 

Greiner died at Toledo, May 138, 1871, and was buried in Green Lawn Cemetery, 
Columbus. Services at the grave were conducted by the high officers of the I.0.0.F. 
in which order Greiner had a long and distinguished career. 








THE STRATEGIC BACKGROUND OF THE 
NORTHERN SOLOMONS CAMPAIGN* 


by Joun MILLER 
Assistant Chief, Pacific Unit, Historical Division, Department of the Army 


Behind nearly every military operation of the second World 
War lay months of careful planning. In the South Pacific, for 
example, the preparations for the seizure of New Georgia, a battle 
in which Ohio’s 37th Division distinguished itself, occupied the 
planning staffs of several army and navy headquarters for six 
months. The fact that any military action requires a tremendous 
amount of comprehensive and meticulous planning by land, air, and 
sea forces is axiomatic to military men and well known to the in- 
formed public. But the reasoning underlying the strategical plan- 
ning of the past war is not always understood, although recent books 
have thrown some light on this subject. It is my purpose to explain 
some strategic decisions and thus show how the 37th Division’s 
operations in the faraway jungles of New Georgia and Bougain- 
ville in the Northern Solomons campaign were related to the 
strategic plan for the defeat of the Japanese. 


Pending the release of the private papers of all Allied leaders, 
our information on such subjects is somewhat lacking in personal 
detail. But the documents in the department of the army, which 
include the minutes, planning papers, and orders of the U. S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the U. S.-British Combined Chiefs of Staff as 
well as complete records of all army units and headquarters, are 
more than adequate to establish accurately the broad framework of 
the subject. 

Immediately after the entrance of the United States into the 
war, the chief political and military authorities of the United States 





® This is the text of a paper read at the annual meeting of the Ohio Academy 
of History at Columbus on April 8, 1949. The material was taken from The Northern 
Solomons and the Reduction of Rabaul, a volume in the Pacific Series of The United 
States Army in World War II, now being written by Dr. Miller. The editor is 
ae to the Historical Division, Department of the Army, for permission to pub- 
ish the paper. 
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and Great Britain decided to pool the military power of their 
nations. On the highest level, President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill cooperated closely. The United States Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces were directed by the army chief of staff (Gen- 
eral Marshall), the chief of naval operations and commander in 
chief, U. S. Fleet (Admiral King), and the commanding general of 
the army air forces (General Arnold). For strategic planning, these 
officers, together with Admiral Leahy, functioned as a single or- 
ganization—the joint chiefs of staff. The principle of unified com- 
mand was applied to Allied forces. The army, navy, and air force 
chiefs of the two countries merged themselves in the combined 
chiefs of staff, a committee charged by President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill with the strategic direction of the war. In the field, 
the highest commands were all Allied. The best known, of course, 
were those led by General Eisenhower in the Mediterranean and 
in Europe. 


The most significant aspect of the relationships of president, 
prime minister, and combined chiefs is not the fact that there were 
disagreements and even prolonged arguments. What is significant 
is the fact that the Allied leaders successfully resolved all their 
differences. Probably never before in the history of warfare have 
two proud, sovereign allies achieved so complete a fusion of forces, 
materials, and war aims. 


The United States and Britain decided to defeat Germany first 
and then to defeat Japan. This basic decision which governed the 
conduct of the war from 1941 through 1945 was made in December 
1941, although its roots extend back to the prewar years. The 
military resources of the Allies were not believed sufficient to defeat 
Germany and Japan simultaneously. Recognizing that Germany, 
rather than Japan, represented the greater threat to the Allies, the 
United States and Great Britain agreed to defeat Germany first, then 
concentrate on Japan. Shortly after this decision, the world was 
divided into spheres of primary military responsibility. The U. S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff assumed direction of the war in the Pacific, 
subject to the broad authority of the president, prime minister, and 
the combined chiefs. 
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In the Pacific, Allied strategy was originally limited to con- 
taining the Japanese with the forces then committed or allotted. 
Within the framework of this decision, the United States had deter- 
mined to hold the Hawaiian Islands and Midway. Plans for opera- 
tions in the event that Japan attacked the United States had been 
prepared before December 7, 1941. These plans had provided for 
an advance across the Central Pacific to establish a line of com- 
munications to the Philippines. This objective could not be attained 
because of the damage which the Japanese inflicted on the U. S. 
Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor. The Philippines and the bases at 
Wake and Guam were engulfed by the victorious Japanese offensives 
of 1941 and 1942, which also resulted in the conquest of Malaya 
and the Netherlands East Indies and placed Japan in a position to 
threaten Australia and New Zealand. 


The joint and combined chiefs of staff had early decided that 
Australia and New Zealand would not be allowed to fall into enemy 
hands. The two dominions were important to the Allies as sources 
of supply, as essential units of the British Commonwealth, and as 
future bases for offensive operations. The implications of this deci- 
sion were clear. If Australia and New Zealand were to be held, 
then the line of communications between them and the United 
States would also have to be held. Troops to reinforce existing 
Allied bases and to establish new bases along the line were sent 
overseas. The 37th Division was dispatched to the Fijis, the Amer- 
ical Division to New Caledonia. A navy and marine force defended 
Samoa. 


The speed and breadth of the Japanese offensive moves of 1941- 
42 had made ineffective the first Allied command structures in the 
Pacific and the Far East, and had won for the Japanese tremendous 
gains at little cost. When, in January 1942, they overran a small 
Australian garrison and captured Rabaul, a small town in New 
Britain in the Bismarck Archipelago, they had gained a major 
objective. Well situated with regard to the Japanese bases at Truk 
and the Palaus, Rabaul possessed a magnificent harbor and sites 
for several airfields. The New Guinea coast lies only 440 nautical 
miles southwest of Rabaul, and Guadalcanal in the Solomons is 
only 500 nautical miles to the southeast. Since bombers from 
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Rabaul could easily attack both areas, the Japanese were ready for 
a southward push toward the Allied line of communications. By 
May 1942 they had completed the occupation of the islands in the 
Bismarck Archipelago. They had pushed south to establish bases 
on the north coast of New Guinea, built airfields in the northern 
Solomons, and had seized Tulagi, seat of government of the British 
Solomon Islands Protectorate. Their first setback came in the Coral 
Sea in May 1942 when Allied air and naval units repulsed a 
Japanese assault force. The objective of the Japanese had been the 
capture of Port Moresby in New Guinea as part of a plan to cut 
the line of communications. 


To their sorrow, the Japanese then changed the direction of 
their attack. Orders issued by Japanese Imperial General Head- 
quarters directed the fleet to invade the Aleutians and capture Mid- 
way in cooperation with the army. These attacks were to be 
followed by invasions of New Caledonia, the Fijis, and Samoa, and 
finally by the capture of Port Moresby. Had these objectives been 
attained, Australia would have been virtually cut off from the 
United States. 


Fortunately these efforts failed. Although the Japanese ob- 
tained a foothold in the Aleutians, their main effort against Midway 
ended in disaster. The U. S. Pacific Fleet sank four enemy aircraft 
carriers and forced the invaders to withdraw. 


After meeting defeat at Midway, the Japanese postponed their 
plans to capture New Caledonia, the Fijis, and Samoa by amphibi- 
ous assault, but they continued to infiltrate to the south. One force 
attempted to capture Port Moresby by crossing the towering Owen 
Stanley Mountains of New Guinea, while a second group, in July, 
began building an airfield at Lunga Point on the north coast of 
Guadalcanal, just 560 nautical miles from the Allied outposts at 
Espiritu Santo in the New Hebrides and 800 miles from Noumea in 
New Caledonia. 


The joint chiefs were ready to counter this move. In March 
1942, with the approval of the president and the Allied nations, 
they had established two great Pacific commands—the Southwest Pa- 
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cific Area and the Pacific Ocean Areas. The Southwest Pacific Area 
was organized under command of General MacArthur. Admiral Nim- 
itz was appointed to command the Pacific Ocean Areas, a vast ex- 
panse of ocean and small islands that was divided into the North, 
Central, and South Pacific areas. Nimitz was told to command the 
North and Central Pacific areas directly, but to appoint a subordi- 
nate as commander of the South Pacific Area. The missions of the 
Pacific Ocean and Southwest Pacific area commanders, as defined by 
the joint chiefs of staff on March 30, 1942, were almost identical. 
MacArthur and Nimitz were ordered to hold the islands on the line 
of communications and all bases essential for offensive movements, 
and to prepare for major amphibious operations. The first offensives, 
it was planned, would be delivered from the South and Southwest 
Pacific areas. 


The Japanese ship and plane losses at Midway had almost 
restored the balance of naval power in the Pacific. General Marshall 
and Admiral King decided to take immediate advantage of the 
opportunity thus offered. Applying the principle that a counter- 
offensive is the ultimate goal of all defensive operations, they 
agreed to abandon the attitude of static defense and to defend the 
Allied positions by an offensive move toward Rabaul. In war, an 
offensive is the best means of defense. After some discussion of 
command and the employment of forces, General Marshall and 
Admiral King ordered a limited offensive designed to halt the 
Japanese, seize the initiative, and thus protect the line of com- 
munications to Australia. The offensive was divided into three tasks. 
The first task, to be carried out by South Pacific forces, was the 
capture of Tulagi and “adjacent positions,” which meant Guadal- 
canal. The second and third tasks, to be executed under General 
MacArthur’s command, included the seizure of the remainder of 
the Solomons and of the northeast New Guinea coast, and finally, 
the capture of Rabaul. Completion of the three tasks would secure 
the line of communications from enemy threat. The joint chiefs 
reserved to themselves the power of decision on the timing of opera- 
tions, the composition of forces, and the passage of command from 
South to Southwest Pacific Area. These orders were issued on 
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July 2, a few days before it became known that the Japanese were 
building an airfield on Guadalcanal. 


Forces of the South Pacific moved to the attack almost im- 
mediately. Supported by air and naval forces, the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion landed on Tulagi and Guadalcanal on August 7 and seized the 
airfield the next day. The Japanese reaction to the invasion was so 
violent and resolute that the campaign did not end then, but dragged 
on for six months. It was not until February 1943—after one more 
marine division and two army divisions were committed to the 
battle and six major naval engagements were fought—that Guadal- 
canal was completely wrested from the enemy. 


By the time the Guadalcanal campaign ended, General Mac- 
Arthur had prepared a comprehensive plan, known as Elkton, for 
the execution of the remaining tasks of the directive of July 2. 
Elkton prescribed a two-pronged converging attack. Southwest 
Pacific forces were to move along the northeast New Guinea coast 
and attack Rabaul and adjacent positions from the west while South 
Pacific units advanced through the Solomons to strike from the 
east. The South Pacific commander, Admiral Halsey, was prepar- 
ing plans to invade Bougainville. He and his staff officers and 
subordinate commanders all agreed, however, that the advance to 
Bougainville could not be undertaken until the Allies captured the 
air bases in the New Georgia group which the Japanese had recently 
completed. Inherent in all plans was the seizure or construction of 
air bases along the routes of advance to provide continuous air cover 
for ground and naval forces and make possible the effective 
bombardment of Rabaul. 


Besides preparing Elkton, General MacArthur was considering 
a larger plan to cut the Japanese communications route to the 
Indies by recapturing the Philippines. He hoped to advance west 
along the north coast of New Guinea, then swing northwest through 
the intermediate islands into the Philippines. The successful execu- 
tion of this plan depended upon the capture, or at least the neu- 
tralization, of Rabaul. Possession of that town would provide a 
splendid naval and air base. Rabaul had first to be bombed into 
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impotence to protect the advancing Allied forces from attack by 
aircraft and warships. 


The Elkton plan could not be carried out immediately, for there 
was too wide a divergence between ends and means. Desiring to 
move rapidly against Rabaul in one continuous movement, General 
MacArthur wished to assemble all the necessary forces before start- 
ing the advance. Elkton would require at least twenty-two and two- 
thirds divisions and about twice as many planes as the 1,850 then 
present. In both South and Southwest Pacific areas there were, in 
January 1943, just fifteen and two-thirds trained army, marine, New 
Zealand, and Australian divisions. Some were in action; others 
were resting after months of arduous combat. General Marshall 
and Admiral King did not then know all details of General Mac- 
Arthur’s plan, nor the number of troops and planes which Elkton 
would employ. 


It should be remembered that the operations against Rabaul 
were defensive, strategically speaking. They did not represent an 
attempt to defeat the Japanese nation, but rather to protect Aus- 
tralia. By late 1942 the joint chiefs were considering general 
strategic plans for the defeat of the Japanese. Any plans adopted 
by the joint chiefs, of course, would have to conform to the allot- 
ments of troops to various parts of the world authorized by the 
combined chiefs. 


In January 1943 President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and the 
combined chiefs met at Casablanca in French Morocco to determine 
the Allied strategic objectives for 1943. Several difficult questions 
had to be settled, and Pacific strategy represented but one aspect of 
the general problem. Most of the meetings of the ten-day con- 


ference were occupied by discussions of possible courses of action 
for 1943. 


The Americans and British agreed on general objectives, but 
their plans differed in several important respects. The joint chiefs 
wished to “conduct a strategic offensive in the Atlantic-Western 
European Theater directly against Germany, employing maximum 
forces elsewhere consistent with maintaining the accepted strategic 
concept in other areas,” and to aid the Soviet Union. In the Pacific, 
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the joint chiefs desired to break the enemy’s hold on positions which 
threatened the Allied lines of communication. They hoped to 
guarantee the security of Alaska, Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia, 
and the lines of communication, to keep the initiative in the South 
and Southwest Pacific areas, with the ultimate intention of using 
Rabaul and nearby positions as bases, and to inflict heavy losses on 
the Japanese. Considering that China had to be kept in the war to 
pin down Japanese soldiers and to preserve for the Allies a number 
of air bases from which to attack Japan, the joint chiefs recom- 
mended that Burma be recaptured by the British. Recapture of 
Burma would enable the Allies to send more supplies into China 
to bolster Chiang Kai-shek’s armies. Eager that the Burma opera- 
tions be carried out, the joint chiefs offered to supply some of the 
necessary ships and landing craft. Admiral King expressed the 
hope that thirty percent of Allied military power could be deployed 
against the Japanese instead of the fifteen percent which he esti- 
mated was then being used. 


The British chiefs of staff understandably shied away from 
enlarging the scope of Allied action in the Pacific. With the Ger- 
mans sitting right across the Channel from England, the British 
stressed the importance of concentrating against Germany first. 
While admitting the necessity for retaking Burma, they strongly 
emphasized the importance of aiding the Soviet Union. The British 
offered to “sign a bond” to deploy their entire strength against 
Japan after the defeat of Germany, and suggested that the Japanese 
should meanwhile be contained in the Pacific by limited offensives. 
At the same time the British desired to extend the scope of Allied 
operations in the Mediterranean. 


General Marshall and Admiral King opposed what Marshall 
called “interminable operations in the Mediterranean.” They de- 
sired to maintain “constant,” “unremitting,” or “continuous” pres- 
sure against the Japanese to prevent them from digging in and 
consolidating their gains. Admiral King, pointing out the strategic 
importance of an advance across the Central Pacific to the Philip- 
pines, raised the question of where to go after Rabaul was captured. 
The British did not wish to make specific commitments for opera- 
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tions beyond Rabaul, but suggested that the combined chiefs might 
meet after its capture to decide the question. 


On January 23, the last day of the Casablanca Conference, the 
combined chiefs of staff had reached agreement on all questions, 
and on that day presented their conclusions on strategic commit- 
ments to the president and the prime minister. The United States 
and Britain agreed to secure the sea communications in the Atlantic, 
to move supplies to the Soviet Union, to take Sicily, to bomb Ger- 
many heavily, and to continue to build up forces in Britain for an 
invasion of the continent. To make sure that these undertakings 
would not be jeopardized by the necessity for diverting any military 
strength to prevent a disaster in the Pacific, “adequate forces” would 
be maintained in the Pacific and Far East. The combined chiefs 
agreed in principle that Burma should be recaptured. In the Pacific 
the Allies were to maintain “constant pressure” on Japan with the 
purpose of retaining the initiative and “attaining a position of readi- 
ness” for a full-scale offensive once the unconditional surrender of 
Germany was accepted. Specifically, the Allies intended to capture 
Rabaul, make secure the Aleutians, and advance west through the 
Gilberts and Marshalls toward Truk and the Marianas. These 
Central Pacific advances would follow the capture of Rabaul, but 
would not be undertaken if they jeopardized the operation for the 
recapture of Burma. The combined chiefs agreed to meet again soon 
to make final decisions about Burma. 


In February, after the Americans returned from Casablanca, 
General MacArthur asked permission to send a delegation from 
his headquarters to Washington to explain the Elkton plan. The 
joint chiefs accepted his proposal. Maj. Gen. Richard K. Suther- 
land, MacArthur’s chief of staff, Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney, Mac- 
Arthur’s air commander, and Brig. Gen. Stephen J. Chamberlin, 
MacArthur’s operations officer, flew to Washington, where they were 
joined, on orders from the joint chiefs, by representatives of Admi- 
ral Nimitz and Admiral Halsey. Beginning on March 12, the Pacific 
delegates sat with the joint chiefs of staff and subordinate planning 
committees in a series of meetings generally known as the Pacific 
Military Conference. General Sutherland read the Elkton plan at 
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the first meeting. It was immediately apparent that all the neces- 
sary forces for Elkton could not be provided. It was possible to 
effect some increases in the number of aircraft, but to give General 
MacArthur everything he asked would have cut too deeply into the 
bomber offensive against Germany. There were several trained divi- 
sions available in the United States, but there were not enough 
transports to ship them overseas in time, nor to supply them after 
their arrival. Everyone at the conference was convinced of the 
necessity for offensive operations, but it was recognized that the 
operations would be limited by the available means. Admiral 
Halsey’s representatives, Lt. Gen. Millard F. Harmon of the army, 
Brig. Gen. Dewitt Peck of the marine corps, and Capt. Miles Brown- 
ing of the navy, endorsed the Elkton plan, but some of the navy 
planners in Washington were dubious of its value. They believed it 
would tie up too many ships and too many troops for too long a 
time, and would not achieve decisive results. Washington planners 
informed the Pacific representatives that only two or three more 
divisions and a few more planes could be sent overseas. The Pacific 
representatives were instructed to restudy Elkton in the light of 
these facts and to decide what could be done with the forces 
available. 








and navy officers who advised the joint chiefs of staff on broad 
strategic matters, had been studying the problem of Rabaul and its 
relation to the Casablanca decisions even before the Pacific dele- 
gates arrived. On February 13, the strategic survey committee had 
advised the joint chiefs of staff that the recapture of Rabaul might 
employ so much equipment, especially ships and landing craft, that 
it might not be possible to begin the operation against Burma in 
1943. The strategic survey committee recommended that the re- 
| capture of Rabaul be postponed, and that in 1943 the South and 
Southwest Pacific areas carry out only the second task of the 
directive of July 2, 1942—capture of the northern Solomons and 
northeast New Guinea. 


The Pacific Military Conference, after studying Elkton in the 
light of the forces that would be on hand, reached exactly the same 





The Joint Stategic Survey Committee, a body of senior army: 
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conclusions, and on March 20 made similar recommendations to 
the joint chiefs. 


The joint chiefs accepted these recommendations. On March 
28 they canceled the directive of July 2, 1942, and substituted a 
new one which ordered the seizure in 1943 of the northern Solomons 
and the northeast coast of New Guinea. Supreme command was 
given to General MacArthur; Admiral Halsey, whose forces would 
be operating in General MacArthur’s area, was given tactical com- 
mand of the offensives in the Solomons subject to MacArthur’s 
general direction. 


In consequence, forces of the South and Southwest Pacific 
areas moved forward. New Georgia was invaded by South Pacific 
troops during the last week in June 1943. At first progress was 
slow. In mid-July, the 37th Division, most elements of which had 
been held in area reserve, was thrown into the battle along with 
elements of the 25th Division. The campaign then gathered speed. 
The Japanese airfield at Munda Point fell on August 4, and Allied 
troops followed up this success with the quick seizure of the remain- 
ing islands in the New Georgia group. 


The next move by the South Pacific forces in the northern 
Solomons was the seizure of the Empress Augusta Bay region of 
Bougainville in November 1943. That area was taken by the Allies 
to provide a base within fighier-plane range of Rabaul, which the 
joint chiefs decided not to capture but to neutralize by aerial 
bombardment. The 37th Division landed on Bougainville in Novem- 
ber 1943 and fought its way to positions behind which the American 
airfields were constructed. In March of 1944 the Japanese 6th 
Division came over the mountains of Bougainville to launch a heavy 
counterattack with the intention of capturing the airfields and kill- 
ing the defenders. But the soldiers of the 37th and the Americal 
divisions, making good use of their time, had established strong 
defensive positions. With characteristic determination, the Japanese 
struck frequently, but the resolute stand of the 37th and its sister 
division repulsed them. The Japanese 6th Division then retreated, 
leaving nearly 10,000 of its dead in front of the Americans. 
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Allied land and carrier based aircraft had been pounding 
Rabaul heavily during late 1943 and early 1944 until the enemy 
could no longer use it as a fleet or air base. The reduction of 
Rabaul marked the virtual attainment of the objectives assigned in 
1942, and cleared the way for large scale offensive movements in 
the Southwest Pacific. It was universally recognized that to defeat 
Japan, it would first be necessary to cut her lines of communication 
and thus isolate her from the oil of the Netherlands East Indies. 
General MacArthur had been pressing the joint chiefs for approval 
of his plan to return to the Philippines by way of New Guinea. In 
March 1944, with Rabaul out of the way, the joint chiefs approved 
MacArthur’s plan, for possession of air and naval bases in the 
Philippines would place the Allies squarely athwart the Japanese 
line of communications to the Indies. Southwest Pacific forces then 
began the drive along the northern coast of New Guinea which 
culminated in the landing on Leyte in October 1944 and the re- 
capture of Manila in Luzon by the 37th, 1st Cavalry, and 11th Air- 
borne divisions in early 1945. 


The reconquest of the Philippines, together with Admiral 
Nimitz’ achievements in the Central Pacific, placed the Allies in 
position for the final blows—heavy aerial bombardments of Japan, 
which were to have been followed by the invasion of the Japanese 
homeland. Even while the 37th Division was fighting in the moun- 
tain fastnesses of northern Luzon, the Allies were maturing plans— 
plans made unnecessary by the Japanese surrender—to invade 


Kyushu and Honshu. 


The significance of the operations of the 37th Division in the 
northern Solomons can thus be expressed in a series of relationships 
almost as direct as those in the old saying about the nail, the shoe, 
the horse, and the rider. To defeat Japan, it was necessary to cut 
her off from the oil of the Indies. To cut her off, it was necessary 
to retake the Philippines. Before MacArthur could begin his 
advance, Rabaul had to be reduced by aerial bombardment. Thus 
the Allies needed air bases within range of Rabaul. In the 
Solomons, the 37th Division made its contribution to the defeat of 
Japan by fighting gallantly to seize and defend two of these air 
bases before moving on to the grim battles in the Philippines. 








ROBERT CUMMING SCHENCK, FIRST CITIZEN AND 
STATESMAN OF THE MIAMI VALLEY 


by Frep B. Joyner 
Professor of History, Miami University 


In 1937 in a radio address celebrating Founders Day of Miami 
University, President A. H. Upham called attention to the fact that 
the university had sent two ambassadors to the Court of St. James. 
Whitelaw Reid was one. Robert Cumming Schenck was the other. 
The work of the former is well known. The career of Schenck is 
less well known. 


A study of his life reveals much that is of interest today. 
Schenck came from distinguished Dutch and Scotch ancestry. His 
father, William Cortenus Schenck, came to Ohio from Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, about 1795.1. John Cleves Symmes had inter- 
ested him in coming to Ohio as a surveyor to help open the purchase 
recently made between the Great Miami and Little Miami rivers. 


The father resided in Cincinnati for some years following his 
arrival in the West, where he followed his profession of surveying. 
In 1796 he obtained a large tract of land on the south side of the 
Great Miami River. After a thorough exploration of the region, 
the elder Schenck selected the present site of Franklin for his future 
home. He laid out the town and moved there some time in 1803. 
His residence was on Front Street between First and Second streets, 
a beautiful spot overlooking the Miami River.? Here the subject of 
this sketch, Robert Cumming Schenck, was born, October 4, 1809. 
The father became a man of wealth and influence throughout the 
valley and the state of Ohio. Death cut his career short when 
Robert Cumming was only twelve years of age.® 





1A. D. Schenck, The Rev. William Schenck, His Ancestry and His Descendants 
(Washington, 1883), 56. Hereafter this book is referred to as the Schenck Ancestry. 


2Fred B. Joyner, “William Cortenus Schenck, Pioneer and Statesman of Ohio,” 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XLVII (1938), 365. 


3 Schenck Ancestry, 68. 
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Information concerning young Robert Schenck is meager until 
1824. The family owned a farm a little more than a half-mile 
east of the town of Franklin on the road to Springboro. He noted 
in later life that he spent many happy hours here. The Indians 
still roamed the valley. Dense forests were everywhere. Schools 
were none too good, but young Schenck was well prepared for col- 
lege when he entered Miami University as a sophomore in 1824.‘ 


Miami University had opened its doors to all who sought an 
education on November 1, 1824. After much controversy it had 
been located in Oxford, Ohio, Butler County, thirty miles to the 
west of Franklin. At this time the physical plant of the university 
consisted of the central part of the building now known as Harrison 
Hall. Two dormitories were added a few years later. The first 
students lived in cottages south of the main building. The faculty 
consisted of three men who were responsible for the guidance and 
instruction of twenty students: four juniors, three sophomores, five 
freshmen, and eight students in the grammar school.® 


Schenck took the classical course under the direction of Presi- 
dent Robert H. Bishop. In addition to his classroom work the 
future orator and statesman was very active in the Miami Union 
Literary Society. He was a charter member of this famous old 
society. Long hours were spent debating such learned subjects as: 
Which is more useful to man, a study of history or the dead lan- 
guages; and Would turnpikes be more beneficial than canals.® 
Schenck graduated from Miami in 1827 with the bachelor of arts 
degree at the age of eighteen. There were nine men in his gradu- 
ating class.” 


On September 27, 1826, the board of trustees of the university 
authorized the president to hire a professor of French and Spanish. 
It was stipulated that the salary could run as high as $150 per 
year. The position was not filled that year, however, and in No- 
vember 1827 Robert C. Schenck, A.B., was employed to teach 


4 Information compiled by General Robert C. Schenck in 1882, in Schenck papers 
in the possession of Mrs. J. Sprigg McMahon, New York City. All manuscripts 
referred to hereafter are in this collection unless otherwise noted. 

5 James H. Rodabaugh, A History of Miami University from Its Origin to 1845 
(Unpublished master’s thesis, Miami University, 1933), 82-83. 

6 Minutes of the Miami Union Literary Society, in Miami University Library. 
7 Rodabaugh, History of Miami, 84. 
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French. At the same time he worked toward a master of arts 
degree, which was awarded him in 1830.8 In 1829 Schenck proved 
himself an accomplished orator by delivering an address on the 
“Prevalence of Intemperance.”® At the age of twenty he foresaw 
many of the evils of alcohol that later generations were to struggle 
with none too successfully. 


It is uncertain what caused Schenck to give up the teaching 
profession for law. Most probably teaching was merely a stepping- 
stone to his lifework. He entered the law office of Thomas Corwin 
of Lebanon, Ohio, to begin the study of law. Tom Corwin was at 
this time well started on his legal and political career. So dili- 
gently did Schenck apply himself that he was admitted to the Ohio 
bar in January of 1831. He promptly opened a law office in Day- 
ton, Ohio, with the following title on his shingle: Robert C. 
Schenck, attorney and counselor-at-law and solicitor in chancery. 
Six years later he was licensed to practice in the United States 
courts.?° 


Very early Schenck became a serious student of the American 
political system. The ideas of Andrew Jackson and all the “non- 
sense” he advocated about the common man did not fit in with the 
young lawyer’s scheme of things. He cast his political fortunes 
with the Whig party of Henry Clay, Tom Corwin, and Daniel 
Webster. It should be noted that his father had been a follower 
of Hamilton. 


In the year 1837 the worst financial panic of our history hit 
the nation. It caused special hardship in Dayton and in the law 
office of Robert C. Schenck. Part of this came from his rapidly 
growing family and the expenses that it entailed. On August 21, 
1834, Schenck was married to Miss Rennelche Smith at Misse- 
quoque, Long Island. Six children were born to the union, all 
girls. Three of them died in infancy. Three daughters survived 
him.” 





8James H. Rodabaugh, Robert Hamilton Bishop (Ohio Historical Collections, 
IV, Columbus, 1985), 64. 

® Manuscript copy in the Schenck papers. 

10 Copy of license dated December 3, 1837. 

11 Schenck Ancestry, 105. 
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Amidst the havoc and despair wrought by the panic of 1837 
Schenck was induced to become a candidate for representative in 
the lower house of the state legislature on the Whig ticket. He was 
defeated by a small majority. Three years later he was chosen a 


member of the lower house and served with distinction in 1841 and 
1842. 


At this time Schenck was working in close cooperation with 
his old law teacher, Tom Corwin, who had been chosen governor 
of the state on the Whig ticket in the Harrison-Tyler landslide of 
1840. Corwin complained at this time that about all he did was 
to write an annual message, sign the commissions of the state, and 
act upon the applications for reprieves and pardons. The governor 
and Representative Schenck lived at their homes in Lebanon and 
Dayton respectively and made such trips to the state capital as their 
duties made necessary. 


While a member of the Ohio legislature Schenck voted con- 
sistently with his Whig colleagues. One of the most important 
matters he was called upon to deal with was redistricting the state 
for representatives in congress. The passage of a law by congress 
apportioning representatives among the states under the census of 
1840 had been delayed so long that the regular session of the Ohio 
legislature was ended before the apportionment was made. When 
the matter was finally taken up by the legislature, the two parties 
were almost equally balanced. The Democrats had a slight ma- 
jority in each house. In order to prevent this majority from re- 
districting the state in a manner that would give the Democrats 
almost all the members of congress, the Whigs adopted the bold 
and unprecedented course of tendering their resignations in a body. 
This left both houses without a quorum of two-thirds.1? At the 
age of twenty-eight Schenck had demonstrated his ability as a 
rough-and-ready debater as well as a considerable talent for 
intrigue. 


Schenck’s popularity in the Miami Valley was such in 1843 
that he was nominated for congress from the Dayton district. Again 
Tom Corwin was his political guide. Corwin wrote Schenck at 


12Josiah Morrow, Life and Speeches of Thomas Corwin, Orator, Lawyer, and 
Statesman (Cincinnati, 1896), 41. 
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this time: “Get all or a majority of the Montgomery delegation[.] 
I do not see why you are not sure of the nomination. Our delega- 
tion [Lebanon] will be made today. J cannot be active for obvious 
reasons but I am quite sure the men will be true hearted Whigs.” ** 
Schenck was nominated for congress at the district convention 
which met at Waynesville in August. He was elected to congress 
in November and was returned each term until 1851 when he re- 
fused another nomination. 


Schenck arrived upon the national scene when slavery and the 
Mexican War were the foremost topics of the day. His first con- 
spicuous work was to help repeal the gag rule which had long been 
used to prevent antislavery petitions being read on the floor of the 
house.** He opposed the Mexican War as a war of aggression to 
further slavery. On slavery itself he took a conservative constitu- 
tional view. He said no one could interfere with slavery where it 
was sanctioned by local laws. He denied that he was an abolitionist. 
“We abide by the Constitution. But we would curse no more land; 
we will not willingly submit to any more inequality of rights.” *® 


He opposed taking the Mexican Cession and introduced a bill 
to return New Mexico and most of California to Mexico. He gave 
as his reason that he was opposed to all schemes for the annexation 
of additional territory to these United States. The acquisition of 
these distant lands would bring nothing but trouble. The agitation 
over them threatened to destroy the harmony, even the very exist- 
ence of the Union itself. “The gold fever is exciting our people to 
despise the slow and regular acquisitions of honest industry, and 
maddening them with a morbid desire for a sudden and irregular 
attainment of wealth.”*® To remedy this he proposed that the 
United States return the land west of the Rio Grande and south of 
San Francisco to Mexico. He also favored canceling $12,000,000 
worth of Mexican claims against the United States. 


Schenck championed a policy of internal improvements at 
national expense which would set aside the states rights policy 


- Corwin to Schenck, July 30, 1843. 
14 Charles pee Adams, ed., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (12 vols., Phila- 
delphia, 1874-77), XI, 521. 
15 Congressional lbbe, 80 cong., 1 sess., 1022-1023. 
16 Jbid., 30 cong., 2 sess., 556-558. 
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advocated by Andrew Jackson and followed by the national gov- 
ernment since 1830.'" 


Schenck refused a fifth nomination to congress in 1850. His 
domestic situation was largely responsible for this decision. Mrs. 
Schenck had contracted tuberculosis and died with the dread disease 
in 1849.1* At the age of forty Schenck was left with the care of 
three small daughters. He was threatened with tuberculosis him- 
self. Mrs. Schenck’s sister cared for the young children. Schenck 
himself looked around for some means of recovering his health. 
This came from an unexpected source. 


The Whig victory of 1848 had elevated Zachary Taylor and 
Millard Fillmore to the presidency and vice presidency respectively. 
Daniel Webster became secretary of state. Schenck had attracted 
Webster’s attention because of his brilliant record in congress. The 
secretary of state offered the post of minister to Brazil to Schenck. 
It was hoped that the tropical climate of that part of South America 
might be beneficial to his health.’® 


In addition to his letters and reports to the state department 
Schenck wrote constantly to his small daughters in Dayton. In 
these letters home he revealed himself as nowhere else in the volu- 
minous correspondence of a lifetime. He gave minute directions for 
the daily care and education of his children. He described the 
daily routine of a homesick ambassador six thousand miles from 
home. He was amazed to find ice cut on the Ohio River on sale 
in Buenos Aires and Montevideo.” 


In addition to his regular duties in Brazil Schenck had special 
instructions while there to negotiate special treaties with the repub- 
lics of Paraguay and Uruguay. Several treaties were completed 
with these governments by which the United States gained advan- 
tages never accorded to any European nation. The Democratic 
victory in 1852 caused the treaty of commerce with Uruguay to 
fail to be ratified by the United States Senate. 


17 Tbid., 30 cong., 1 sess., 36-38. 

18 Schenck Ancestry, 105. 

19 Webster to Schenck, July 6, 1850. 
20 Letters in Schenck papers. 
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Schenck returned from his mission to South America in 1854 
with his health somewhat improved. Between the years 1854 and 
1861 he took no active part in politics. He formed a partnership 
with Thomas Corwin and William B. Webb for the practice of law 
in the court of claims and the supreme court of the United States 
in Washington City.” 


During these years he was also busily engaged in the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Fort Wayne, Indiana, west to the Mississippi 
River, thence to central lowa. The company was known as the Fort 
Wayne Western Railroad Company.”? Schenck served as president 
of the company. He spent much of his time making speeches to 
arouse interest in nearby towns and traveling through the country- 
side securing the right of way or urging towns that wanted the road 
to pledge subscriptions for its building. A large sum of money 
was borrowed from Atwood and Company, doing business at 92 
Broadway, New York City.”* 


Mud was everywhere. The weather was bad. Results were 
worse. Schenck wrote from Rensselaer, Indiana, on June 6, 1858: 
“Perhaps this country never looked worse than it does now. Such 
a rough and wallowing ride, as I had last Thursday night, the one 
solitary passenger in the County Stage Coach from Bradford to 
this place, I never knew in all my travelling experiences before, 
and wish never to have to repeat.** 


For six years the major portion of his time was spent in 
hustling back and forth between Dayton, Ohio, New York, Boston, 
and Chicago promoting the interests of his railroad. On April 28, 
1860, he wrote: 


I have to go to Boston at any rate for a day to see Mr. Winthrop about a 
letter to England, and some of the Chicago Burlington and Quincy railroad 
people. 


I get an iron buying agent, Mr. Hull, off to Boston next Tuesday, to sail 
from there on the Steamer America, the next day. My pamphlet (it misses 





21 Engraved announcement, May 1855. 
= 22 Schenck to his daughter Sally, August 30, 1857, written from Kankakee, 
inois. 
23 Schenck to Sally Schenck, June 22, 1858. 
24 Schenck to Sally Schenck, June 6, 1858. 
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the dignity of a book with its more than a hundred pages), I have been at 
work with all the week; we shall get through the press, and some copies ready 
for Mr. Hull barely in time. 

My railroad affairs look encouraging.” 


The railroad was not completed when the Civil War began. 


When Fort Sumter was fired upon Schenck offered his services 
to President Lincoln signifying his willingness to serve in any ca- 
pacity. In an interview with the press in later life Schenck reported 
his conference with the chief executive as follows: 

Lincoln sent for me and asked, “Schenck what can you do to help me?” I 
said, “Anything you want me to do. I am anxious to help you.” He asked, 
“Can you fight?” I answered, “I would try.” Lincoln said, “Well, I want 
to make a general out of you.” I replied, “I don’t know about that Mr. 
President, you could appoint me as general but I might not prove to be one.” 
Then he did so and I went to war.” 

Schenck was commissioned brigadier general of volunteers. 
He saw his first combat service in the first battle of Bull Run and 
brought his troops from that disastrous defeat for the Union in. 
good order. He next served with General Rosecrans in West Vir- 
ginia and in campaigns on the Kanawha and New rivers. He also 
led his troops in the battle of Cross Keys and the second battle of 
Bull Run. On the second day of the second Bull Run he was 
severely wounded having been struck by bullets three times. He 
was carried from the field unconscious. His right arm and hand 
were permanently disabled. At this time he was promoted to major 
general of volunteers. It was six months before Schenck was ready 
for active duty. 


Schenck next saw service in Maryland. His reputation and 
experience in civil affairs caused President Lincoln to appoint him 
commander of the Middle Department of the Army with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore. He also commanded the Eighth Army Corps. 
He assumed command of his new post December 22, 1862.77 


The people of Maryland were lukewarm toward the Union. 
Schenck’s new duties required the utmost tact and firmness. Quick 





25 Schenck to Sally Schenck, April 28, 1860. 

26 Interview with General Schenck on September 27, 1881. Copy in Schenck 
—" % The War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (180 vols., Washington, 1880-1901), Series I, vol. XXI, 873. 
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decisions were called for. His duties were largely administrative. 
Some newspapers had to be suppressed which did not please the 
fiery Marylanders. He received the following letter dated June 22, 
1863: “I see you have suppressed several newspapers. Let me 
tell you that you are a d d old ass and I only hope Lee will 
take you to the Libby prison at Richmond. You merit the utter 
contempt of every gentleman, and if I had you by a gallows I 
would pull a rope d d quick on you.” 7° 








While General Schenck was thus engaged, disloyalty to the 
Union cause was growing in his home city of Dayton, Ohio. 
Clement L. Vallandigham, a popular man and gifted orator, was 
opposing the war and the draft, and openly advocating opposition 
to them. General Schenck was nominated for congress from the 
third Ohio district to oppose him and lead the loyalist element in 
1862. After a very heated campaign Schenck was elected repre- 
sentative from his district by a large majority. 


Schenck resigned his commission in the army December 5, 
1863, and at once took his seat in congress. He was made chair- 
man of the important ways and means committee as well as the 
committee on military affairs. He served four terms in congress. 
The first objective was to push the war as vigorously as possible 
and bring it to a quick and successful conclusion.”® Most of the 
war plans had been made by December 1863. In the main Schenck 
saw eye to eye with Lincoln as to the best way to win the war. 


As soon as the Union victory was assured Schenck turned his 
attention toward peace and reconstruction. His first concern was 
the return of the soldier to civilian status in as orderly a manner 
as possible. It is evident from a study of the Schenck correspond- 
ence over this period and from a careful reading of his speeches 
in congress that the Ohio congressman understood clearly the vast 
industrial changes that were taking place within the country. It is 
equally clear that he did not know how the social and economic 
problems that would arise should be solved. 


The tariff as a means of fostering home industries was of im- 


8 Letter from ‘‘New Yorker” to Schenck, June 22, 1863. 
2° Congressional Globe, 39 cong., 1 sess., 3402-3403. 
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mediate and vital concern to the nation. Schenck announced early 
that he was against any tariff reduction after the war. He hoped 
the time would never come again when the United States would 
need to go to Belgium for rifles or to England for percussion caps.*° 


Schenck was responsible for a complete revision of the internal 
revenue laws which saved the nation millions of dollars annually. 
He piloted the bill through congress, making many speeches in its 
defense.*!_ In debate he showed how the law that his bill would 
supersede worked a hardship on his native Dayton. He said: “I 
live in Dayton, Ohio, a little town of 30,000 inhabitants. Before 
you put your tax on as you have done, we were making there nine 
million cheap cigars annually. Now, we do not make any. The 
whole interest has been destroyed.” *? The advantages of the new 
revenue bill as Schenck saw them were: It would carry a large 
reduction of duties, increase the free list, and substitute a con- 
densed, orderly body of revenue regulations for the scattered and 
unrelated laws that had existed before. 


Schenck was never a radical on the question of negro suffrage. 
Rather he worked consistently for the gradual improvement of the 
colored race. He sponsored legislation that would guarantee that 
the Negro soldier got the soldier’s bonus as did the white.** He 
advocated and secured an appropriation to care for the ex-slave 
and sought at the same time to make him self-sustaining.** His 
idea was gradually to enfranchise the Negro but to have it done 
under the guidance of the South.* 


Andrew Johnson’s plan of reconstruction was intolerable to 
Schenck. He backed the congressional plan wholeheartedly. All 
southerners should be disfranchised until 1870. The leaders of the 
Rebellion should be deprived of their vote for a longer time. The 
southern states were not out of the Union but had been in rebellion 
and must be punished like a wilful child.** Martial law should be 
maintained for an indefinite period. 

30 Tbid., 39 cong., 1 sess., 3640. 

81 Tbid., 40 cong., 2 sess., 2844-2855. 

82 Tbid., 39 cong., 1 sess., 2747. 

83 Tbid., 39 cong., 1 sess., 3402- 3403. 

% Tbid., 88 cong., 2 sess., es 


%5 Tbid., 39 cong., 1 sess., 
36 Tbid., 39 cong., 1 sess., 2470. 2471; 89 cong., 2 sess., 1820. 
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Schenck recommended that the Naval Academy should be 
moved from Maryland to a more loyal part of the country. The 
pupils of the institution would thus be secure against the surround- 
ing political and social influences hostile to the national govern- 
ment. He thought New Jersey would be an acceptable state in 
which to place it if the move were decided upon.** 


The national debt gave much concern to many thoughtful 
people between the years 1865-70. Schenck was very optimistic 
concerning the ability of the nation to pay it. He advocated im- 
mediate consolidation of all securities into one issue of bonds. Our 
credit would be so good, he thought, that the government could 
borrow all needed money. Many bondholders would be ready to 
exchange low interest rate bonds for new securities as soon as they 
came due.*® 


In December 1870, President Grant appointed Schenck minister 
to England. At the same time he was asked to serve as a member 
of the Joint High Commission for the settlement of questions then 
in dispute between the governments of England and the United 
States. These questions, in the main, arose over damages to Amer- 
ican commerce from vessels that had been built in English shipyards 
and used by the Southern Confederacy during the Civil War. 


General Schenck proved to be a popular minister to the Court 
of St. James. No important questions arose during his tenure of 
office. Routine matters were attended to promptly and efficiently. 
He introduced the American game of poker to his British friends 
and found time to write a brochure for the guidance of all who 
wished to learn the game.*® 


Only one cloud appeared during the years 1871-75. General 
Schenck, as he was universally called during the later years of his 
life, permitted his name to be used to promote the sale of a block 
of gold mining stock. A gold mine, known as the Emma Mine, had 
been discovered in Utah. The general was persuaded that the mine 
would produce heavily. He was given a block of stock if he would 
permit his name to be used on the promotion literature. The British 





87 Ibid., 89 cong., 2 sess., 418 et 
% Ibid., 40 cong., 2 sess., 4308, 4998, 4311. 
9, P. Oberholtzer, A History of the United States Since the Civil War (5 vols., 
New York, 1917-37), III, 77. 
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people invested heavily in the stock when they found the American 
minister’s name connected with it. For a number of years the stock 
paid no dividends. It was assumed to be worthless. Schenck was 
blamed. He was ordered home for investigation and resigned his 
post in the spring of 1875. 


A congressional investigation revealed that he was not guilty 
of wrong-doing but that he had shown very bad judgment in lend- 
ing his name and office to promote any such scheme.*® It was the 
irony of fate that after the old general had disposed of his mining 
stock the mine produced heavily for many years. 


General Schenck lived in Dayton and Washington, D. C., for 
the remainder of his life. He died in Dayton in 1890 and is buried 
there. He is honored by the city as her first citizen. 


40 House Reports, 44 cong., 1 sess., No. 579. 











THE CONTRIBUTION OF LOCAL HISTORY TO THE 
COMMUNITY* 


by Henry CiypE HusBart 
Professor of History, Ohio Wesleyan University 


As we all know, the day of the supremacy of political or 
national history has passed; instead we have many historical cate- 
gories. The mighty torrent of history has been sluiced into various 
channels: the economic, the social, the constitutional, the interna- 
tional or diplomatic, and, more recently, the intellectual, the re- 
gional, the local. This is true not only in the area of phenomenal 
fact, but likewise in the area of interpretation or historical philos- 
ophy. If one feels that he and everyone else is his own historian, 
he has many schools of interpretation to draw on. There is the 
older, optimistic school of progress, and the newer, pessimistic 
school of decline. There are schools of civilization cycles, of 
pendulum swings, of cataclysm. 


To choose from all this for a short informal talk the appar- 
ently modest field of local or regional history might argue that 
one thinks it is relatively unimportant or that at most is a mere 
decorative feature. Far from it. Local history is not merely 
added; it is integral and fundamental. Too much history has been 
written from above, from the important great documents; some of 
it still, let us admit, is produced in ivory towers. It needs to come 
up from the grass roots, up from where the people live. Especially 
do cultural and social history need to be treated on the local levels. 
It thus becomes tempered, and enriched, humanized, and made 
more realistic. The general is not complete without the concrete, 
the regional, the environmental. 


For the sake of better historical composition nothing could be 
more fruitful than that the writers of formal and supposedly more 





® This article was given as a paper at the annual meeting of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society at the Ohio State Museum, Columbus, April 16, 
1948. 
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respectable and more scholarly history should expose themselves to 
the material of this field. Each one of these writers might well, 
at one time or other, attempt to write a state history, a county or a 
college history, or a family genealogy; or might well interest him- 
self in the work of a county historical society, or might become a 
connoisseur of some handicraft, or of folklore, or folk music, or 
even of antiques. Historical formalists used to say “no documents, 
no history,” but one might well say “without much fundamental 
local data, no history.” And, to bend another classic historical 
cliché to our purpose, how can history without this local emphasis 
really be wie es eigentlich gewesen ist? 


It is remarkable how the sages, the prophets, the poets, the 
artists, and the novelists appear to excel the historians in skilfully 
building up their contributions directly out of the local scene. 
They find in homely surroundings abundant raw material for their 
wise sayings, their deep insights, their artistic masterpieces, their 
dramas of human conflict, tragedy, and comedy. To them the saga 
of the locality reveals its wider and deeper meanings. This fact, 
no doubt, helps explain the enduring quality of their work. 


Henry D. Thoreau, that sage of Concord, that intense student 
of his environment, once said that he had traveled much in the town. 
of Concord. This is a statement at once paradoxical, naive, and 
profound. Another Concord sage, Ralph Waldo Emerson, said, “I 
ask not for the great, the remote, the romantic; . . . I embrace the 
common, I explore and sit at the feet of the familiar, the low.” +? 
Such “provincialism” is akin to greatness. Good things can come 
out of Nazareth. Thomas Hardy, the great novelist, out of the 
rustic, homely life of his Wessex country of south England pro- 
duced powerful stories of human conflict and destiny. His work 
is an excellent example of the universal rising out of the local. 


In Gray’s “Elegy,” ambition and grandeur might mock the 
homely joys and the obscure destiny of the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet, and hear with a disdainful smile the short and simple 
annals of the poor, but the poet reminds us that potential empire 
builders, artists, John Hampdens, and Oliver Cromwells lay in those 
graves. The last few decades in American literature have pro- 
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duced regional novels which, delving deeper than the former novels 
of mere local color, reach down to more significant life issues. 


But if literature and art appear to excel history along these 
lines, it is not because general historical movements do not have 
many forms of local incidence. Indeed the community relationships 
of national or general history are often its most important aspect. 
The state, the county, or the local community is a microcosm, and 
historical forces that are nation-wide and world-wide in scope find 
expression in it. It is tied to movements that reach far beyond its 
borders. National legislation, especially in these days of the social- 
ized state, reaches down to the small town and the farm. 


International trade and world war bear down heavily on the 
neighborhood. What is the story of the frontier, the conquest of 
the continent, if not primarily a story of the people in their heroic 
struggles of home building? It is civilization in transit; it is the 
accepted institutions of society seeking a new home and a local 
habitation. , 


The national leaders and platforms of Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties are often of less real importance than are their local 
makeup and behavior. In this or that community what are they 
composed of? Negroes, whites, foreign-born, laborers, farmers, 
Catholics, Protestants? How do their neighborhood bosses and 
machines behave? Moreover, state legislation has a very great 
local impact, and most of the problems of law and order, courts, 
schools, and churches are primarily community concerns. In short, 
on all sides we see subject matter for local history. A group of 
this type hardly needs to be reminded of the abundance of material 
and the currently increasing interest along these lines. Mention 
need only be made of the wave of present-day interest in folklore, 
folk art and music, the flood of books of a regional nature on our 
rivers and our lakes, on American local speech, and on the general 
subject of American regionalism—to say nothing of the collections 
and the work of the great state historical societies such as this. 


If there is truth in these contentions, then of course local his- 


1 Emerson’s Complete Works (Riverside ed., 12 vols., Boston, 1885), I, Nature, 
Addresses, and Lectures, 110. 
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tory makes a great contribution to the community itself. It gives 
to the people of the community a sense of the meaning and the 
dignity of their environment; a sense of background and reserve; 
a sense of continuity and personal intimacy with the past that a 
study of general or national history cannot give. A people sees 
that its own community life has validities and justifications. A 
study of the local settlement and development of a township or 
county brings a realization that the processes of civilization have 
been at work near at hand; that there has been enacted in one’s 
own neighborhood significant scenes in the larger drama of our 
national history. The romance or the tragedy of the frontier is 
seen being enacted on a local stage right here at home. Indians 
once lived here; here people were once involved in great catas- 
trophes like the Civil War or the two World Wars, or great de- 
pressions; here prosperity waves and important political campaigns 
had their local repercussions. Of course, this respect for the rich- 
ness of neighborhood tradition and fact must not be allowed to 
descend to mere blind credulity and sentimentality; always the 
sense of historical objectivity must be preserved. 


It has been aptly said that much of our cultural nationalism 
and patriotism has its roots in the locality. Marco Bozzaris and 
his Greek compatriots fought for their homes; they struck for their 
altars and their fires, for God and the green graves of their sires. 
A. E. Zimmern has said that the sense of nationality is a “corporate 
sentiment of peculiar intensity, intimacy, and dignity.” ? It “recalls 
an atmosphere of precious memories, of vanished parents and 
friends, of old customs, of reverence, of home, and a sense of the 
brief span of life as a link between immemorial generations.” 


Local history, of course, develops an interest in family history. 
If members of certain families see more clearly the part that their 
own ancestors played and thus get an exciting interest in genealogy, 
this interest need not be a mere matter of family sentiment and 
pride or of boresome family detail in which no one is interested; 
it can be made to be historically constructive. The type of gene- 
alogical work which helps one to “establish a Revolutionary line” 
so that one can be entitled to join some society or other is, of 
course, on a higher level than the type which, for a consideration, 
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is willing to help one trace his lineage back to William the Con- 
queror “if necessary.” But the best kind of genealogical work 
functions on a higher level than either of these, and is often found 
to be on a par with the best historical scholarship both in its 
methodology, its accuracy, and its productive results. In the in- 
vestigation of county and church records, in documentary study of 
wills, deeds, and marriage and birth certificates, and in work in 
the varied types of material to be found in state historical society 
libraries, the trained historian can get many “pointers” from the 
genealogist. 


Interest in local history also binds the citizen of the com- 
munity to his fellows by other ties than those of his immediate 
business or social interests or responsibilities. Let him establish 
an acquaintance with certain older men and women whose memo- 
ries go back sixty or seventy years. Let him note their intimate 
knowledge of the neighborhood and its local lore, their pithy and 
expressive speech that bristles with localisms. Let him read through 
the county histories or the township atlases and a new world opens 
before him, one that is often positively fascinating. An interest in 
local history overcomes the feeling of uprootedness and transience 
that is so characteristic of Americans and which perhaps contributes 
largely to American nervousness and restlessness. If a person has 
been compelled to take up residence in a distant large city, he may 
still cherish his old home ties; in fact, as he matures, he can and 
often does, on returning home, see values in the old place that he 
entirely missed while living there. I once had a student who, upon 
graduation from college, felt that New York City was the only place, 
and, going there to live, he soon took on all the marks of the 
modern city dweller. He wrote back that he had “learned to 
loathe” his old home in the Middle West. It is quite likely, how- 
ever, that this uprootedness, this loathing, created more unhappi- 
ness than pleasure for his mature life. He had no real home. 
Also, an intense local historical interest provides an altogether 
valid substitute for the vapid amusements so prevalent in our day 
which often bring little or no satisfaction. 





2A. E. Zimmern, “Nationalism and Internationalism,” Foreign Affairs, I, No. 4 
(June 15, 1923), 120. 
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Again the geography of the home reg:on takes on new meaning 
to one who is interested in local history, as do also the fundamental 
geology of the region, the archaeology, and the agricultural and 
general economic development. Perhaps a reference to a certain 
Ohio county is in keeping here. This county is about one hundred 
and forty years old; it has had abundant reason for the growth of 
a lively historical interest and for the establishment of a vigorous 
historical society. The settlement and development of its townships 
present good historical material. Its county seat once had a real 
chance of becoming the capital of the state; it is the birthplace of 
a president of the United States; it was a minor center of mobili- 
zation in the War of 1812; it was the seat of a pioneer college 
that has grown into a large institution. It was one of those Ohio 
towns which were once accorded, and perhaps deservedly so, the 
label “classic.” 


And yet this county during all this time had no effective county 
historical society. Several were formed only to pass out. Even 
the demolition by a prominent oil company of the presidential 
birthplace, although it brought a wave of indignation at the sheer 
vandalism involved and incited a group of earnest souls to form 
another society, did not produce permanent results. The flame of 
interest again flickered out. 


More recent developments in the county, however, seem to 
have produced better results. The decision of the United States 
War Department to construct a large conservancy dam in the county 
brought the condemnation of thousands of acres of land. The 
threat that scores of farms and homes would be destroyed or cov- 
ered with water brought to the people of the valley the desire to 
put on record what was happening, and to memorialize their com- 
munity life that so soon was to face extinction. The result of this 
and other factors was the formation recently of a county historical 
society that will perhaps persist. Moreover, the digging up of some 
Indian remains by an energetic woman in the same area helped to 
give these developments an archaeological turn. This archaeolog- 
ical and historical society was brought into the picture, and today 
several people of that county have a much more direct interest in 
archaeology than they had before. 
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In addition, a new interest in the geology and geography of 
the county has resulted. The state geologist of Ohio was called 
upon to address the new county historical society on the geology, 
geography, and natural resources of the county, and for the first 
time many people in the county learned that one of their own 
citizens had prepared an elaborate report on the geology and geog- 
raphy of the county for the state geological survey. An interest 
in local history develops and begets other local interests, and vice 
versa. 


Finally, local history, we must insist, is not mere antiquarian- 
ism; it is not senile sentimentality and reminiscence. Possessing 
a validity in its own right, it presents a chapter in human expe- 
rience and is a part of man’s universal endeavor. The best in 
so-called provincialism has nothing to apologize for. Being, as it 
is, a microcosm, the local community reflects things greater than 
itself. An interest in local history is not a sign of senility; it is 
rather an evidence of the maturity of a civilization. As civili- 
zation matures, the saga of the locality takes on greater significance. 
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AN UNSUCCESSFUL NEGOTIATION FOR REMOVAL OF 
THE WYANDOT INDIANS FROM OHIO, 1834 


edited by Dwicut L. Smitu 
Instructor in History, Ohio State University 


It did not take long for the frontiersman and his government 
to realize the impossibility of his pushing westward into new lands 
for purposes of hunting, trapping, and settling without reckoning 
with the Indian who inhabited the lands in which he desired to 
hunt, trap, and settle. According to the white man’s concepts of 
ownership and property, which were not compatible with those of 
the Indian, the latter were obstacles to the fulfillment of his desires. 
This situation was complicated by the mutual lack of comprehension 
of the other’s ideas and a mutual resentment that conformity and 
reconcilement did not come from the other. On the battlefields of 
Fallen Timbers, the Thames, and Horseshoe Bend, the white man 
demonstrated his superiority of force and wrested an unwilling 
acquiescence of this fact from the Indian. 


In general the government negotiated treaties with the various 
tribes, both collectively and individually, by which their titles to 
lands were ceded or relinquished to the United States. An out and 
out purchase was made of a stipulated area or areas with additional 
concessions and presents being made. The Indians were thus either 
confined to reservations made within the ceded lands by some of 
the treaties, or they were pushed westward treaty by treaty. 
Eventually a new policy evolved, that of removal, which provided 
for an exchange of lands rather than a purchase or cession. A 
treaty would grant to a tribe a tract of government land in the 
trans-Mississippi area in exchange for the tribal lands or holdings 
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in the cis-Mississippi area. Often stipulations were made whereby 
means of transportation would be afforded to the migrating Indians. 


The removal policy of the government was greatly accelerated 
as the Indians became more and more reluctant to give up their 
lands by treaties of cession. Not only did this make new areas 
available for white settlement but it helped to solve problems of 
conflict and authority that had existed because of Indians residing 
in areas contiguous to or entirely surrounded by white settlements. 
Though the policy had antecedents as far back as February 1803, 
when Thomas Jefferson outlined the idea to William Henry Harri- 
son,1 and in March 1804, when it was incorporated into the act 
which created Louisiana Territory,” it was not until after the War 
of 1812 that the first treaty was concluded effecting an exchange 
of lands and bringing about a removal to a trans-Mississippi area.® 
For the next three decades Indian treaty making was largely con- 
cerned with the removal of tribes to the lands west of the Mississippi 
River. The first treaty of removal in the Northwest Territory was 
concluded with the Delaware on October 3, 1818, by which that 
tribe ceded “all their claim to land in the state of Indiana.” In 
consideration of this cession the United States agreed “to provide 
for the Delawares a country to reside in, upon the west side of the 
Mississippi, and to guaranty to them the peaceable possession of 
the same.”* 


The removal of the Wyandot Indians from Ohio is but one of 
a great number of moves that they had made within the knowledge 
of recorded history. Their story is that of one exodus after another. 
Jacques Cartier, in exploring the St. Lawrence Valley, in the period 
1534-43, found tribes along both banks of the river who spoke 
Iroquoian dialects. “Huron” was the name applied to them by the 
French, but in their own tongue they called themselves “Wendat.” 
Cartier discovered that these tribes were engaged in a fierce war with 





1 Jefferson to Harrison, February 27, 1803, in Clarence E. Carter, comp. and 
ed., The Territorial Papers of the United States (Washington, 1934- ), VU, The 
Territory of Indiana, 1800-1810, 88-92. 

2U. S. Statutes at Large, II, 283-289. 

% Treaty of July 8, 1817, with the Cherokee, Charles J. Kappler, comp. and ed., 
Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (4 vols., Washington, 1904-29), II, 140-144. 

“Treaty of October 3, 1818, with the Delaware, ibid., II, 170-171. 
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other tribes living to the south of them. The enemy tribes to the 
south were probably those of the Iroquois confederation of a later 
period of history. 


When Samuel de Champlain came to the St. Lawrence Valley 
some seventy years later it was deserted. The only Indians in the 
area were some war parties of Algonquian tribes who were roving 
about the region. Huron tribes had been expelled by the more 
powerful Iroquois tribes from the south. With other Huron tribes 
to the westward, they now formed a confederation and settled in 
what was called Huronia, south and east of Georgian Bay and 
around Lake Simcoe in Ontario. To this confederation was joined 
a number of small dependent communities who shared its privileges 
and obligations and enjoyed its powerful protection. Intermittent 
warfare between the Huron and Iroquois continued with the 
superiority of the latter being greatly enhanced by firearms acquired 
from the fur trade with the Dutch. 


In 1648-50, the Huron country was invaded, the confederacy 
was destroyed, and a greater part of the Huron were either killed 
or taken captive by their conquerors. A few hundred who escaped 
took refuge on an island in Georgian Bay. Since they were not 
safe from the Iroquoian menace here most of them fled to Michili- 
makinac, which they soon discovered was still within reach of the 
enemy. The flight continued until, by 1659, they found hospitality 
with Indians in the Illinois country along the Mississippi River. 
The stay of the Huron here was of short duration. Because of the 
powerful Sioux they withdrew and settled along the southern shore 
of Lake Superior for a few years and from thence moved again 
about 1670 to a point on the upper peninsula of Michigan opposite 
Michilimakinac. 


It was from this location that some of the Huron moved and 
settled in the region of Sandusky Bay in northern Ohio and in the 
vicinity of Detroit. After an ill-fated English-inspired conspiracy 
in 1747, involving most of the tribes of the Ohio, Michigan, and 
Indiana regions under leadership of the Huron, which planned to 
destroy the French at Detroit and at other posts, the Huron removed 
to the White River region of Indiana and thence to the area in 
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southern Illinois along the Ohio River. After this they returned to 
the Sandusky and Detroit regions.® 


The name Wyandot was now used more frequently to designate 
the Huron. During the latter half of the eighteenth century their 
influence in the Lake Erie and Ohio valley regions increased rapidly. 
They were so powerful that the Delaware and the Shawnee found it 
necessary and advisable to obtain their consent before they settled 
within the area. 


With the Delaware, the Wyandot, in 1785, allowed themselves 
to be restricted to an area in north central Ohio bounded by the 
Cuyahoga and Tuscarawas rivers on the east and the Maumee River 
on the west. They acknowledged “the lands east, south and west 
of the [tract to which they were confined] . . . to belong to the 
United States.”® This treaty was subsequently renewed and con- 
firmed by another treaty four years later.’ 


As were the Wyandot, other tribes by these and other treaties 
were not content to recognize the restrictions placed upon them as 
to boundaries specified in these documents. After their defeat by 
Anthony Wayne at Fallen Timbers in 1794, however, they signed 
a general agreement at Greene Ville in 1795 by which lands to 
the east and south of the well known Greene Ville line were 
recognized as belonging to the United States.* In 1805 the Wyandot 
were a party to another treaty by which the Cuyahoga-Tuscarawas 
portion of the Greene Ville line was moved westward to a north- 
south meridian line “one hundred and twenty miles due west of the 
west boundary line of the state of Pennsylvania.”® Two years later 
they were further restricted in their Ohio lands by a treaty in which 
they surrendered title to the land north and east of a tract bordered 
by the Maumee River and a line running directly north from the 
mouth of the Auglaize River.1° After another unsuccessful challenge 
to the hegemony of the United States, the Wyandot, with others, 
© BFrederick W. Hodge, ed., Handbook f American Indians North of Mexico 
(2 parts, Washington, 1907-10), part 1, ag: 59 

6 Treaty of Fort McIntosh, January 2 1785, Kappler, Indian Affairs, II. 6-8. 

7 Treaty of Fort Harmar, January 9, 780 ibid., II, 18-23. 

8 Treaty of Greene Ville, August 3, 1795, photostatic copy in the Ohio State 
ihn and Historical Society Library 


Treaty of July 4, 1805, Kappler, Teaioe Affairs, II, 77-78. 
20 Treaty of November 17, 1807, ibid., Il, 92-95. 
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signed peace treaties in 1814 and 1815 by which they recognized 
the validity of their pre-War of 1812 cessions." 


Two years later, in 1817, the remainder of their holdings in 
Ohio were ceded. There were two exceptions made to this general 
cession. A tract of land twelve miles square at Upper Sandusky 
and a second tract of a mile square on a cranberry swamp on Broken 
Sword Creek about ten miles from the northeast corner of the Upper 
Sandusky reserve were to be retained by the Wyandot.!* The former 
of these was enlarged by an additional 55,680 acres by the United 
States in the following year.* Both were changed from being 
exceptions to the cession of the 1817 treaty to reservations “held 
by them in the same manner as Indian reservations have been here- 
tofore held.”** Two additional reservations were also made in 
1818. One was a tract of sixteen thousand acres at Big Spring 
about four miles northwest of the Upper Sandusky tract, and the 
other was a tract of one hundred and sixty acres “on the west side 
of the Sandusky River.”*® 


The sixteen thousand acre tract at Big Spring became the sub- 
ject of the Treaty of January 19, 1832, negotiated at McCutcheons- 
ville [McCutchenville], Ohio, by which the Wyandot did “forever 
cede and relinquish to the United States the reservation.” The 
prologue asserted that the Wyandot were “fully convinced” they 
could not prosper and be happy “in their present situation in. . . 
Ohio, in the vicinity of a white population, which is continually 
increasing and crowding around them.” Besides, “the morals of 
many of their people will be daily becoming more and more 
vitiated.” This was an outright sale to the United States. This 
band of Wyandot were to remove to Canada or the Huron River 
region of Michigan, “or to any place they may obtain a right or 
privilege from other Indians to go.”** The mile square tract on 
Broken Sword Creek, the one hundred and sixty acre tract on the 
west side of the Sandusky River, and a strip five miles wide off the 
east end of the Upper Sandusky tract were likewise ceded to the 





11 Treaties of July 22, 1814, and September 8, 1815, ibid., II, 105-107, 117-119. 
12 Treaty of September 29, 1817, ibid., II, 145-155. 
18 Treaty of September 17, 1818, ibid., II, 162-163. 


15 Ibid. 
16 Treaty of January 19, 1832, ibid., II, 339-341. 
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United States in 1836.17 Finally, in 1842, the Wyandot ceded the 
remainder of the Upper Sandusky reserve “being all their remain- 
ing lands within the State of Ohio” which contained over one hun- 
dred thousand acres, and all their remaining lands within Michigan. 
In return they were granted a similar tract west of the Mississippi 
River to which they agreed to remove.?® 


An unsuccessful attempt to negotiate a treaty with the Wyandot 
was made in 1834. In answer to a resolution of the Ohio legisla- 
ture of January 18, 1834, that removal of the Wyandot from Ohio 
be effected,® an appropriation was made by congress to be used 
for negotiation of a treaty to attain that end.*° Robert Lucas, gov- 
ernor of Ohio, was directed by Lewis Cass, secretary of war, to 
sound out the Indians with regard to a cession of the remainder 
of their holdings within the state and their removal to the trans- 
Mississippi area. Subsequent instructions were then issued to Lucas 
to attain the desired end if possible. It is that attempt with which 
the manuscripts here reproduced are concerned. Due to the kind- 
ness of W. B. Shrimplin of Columbus, Ohio, who has been interested 
for a number of years in collecting manuscripts and other source 
materials on Ohio history, these manuscripts have been made avail- 
able for publication. To supplement and clarify the Shrimplin 
manuscripts other documents are added. Unless otherwise noted, 
the documents are from the Shrimplin collection.” 





Lewis Cass to Robert Lucas 


Department of War 
July 11. 1834, 
Sir, 
An appropriation was made at the recent Session of Congress for the 
purpose of holding a treaty with the Wyandot tribe of Indians, 


I am directed by the President to request that you would endeavor to 
effect this object, by opening a negotiation with the Wyandot Indians for a 





17 Treaty of April 23, 1836, ibid., II, 460-461. 

18 Treaty of March 17, 1842, ibid., II, 534-537. 

19 Laws of Ohio, XXXII, 434. See Ohio State Journal, and Columbus Gazette, 
tn n= en 14, 1833, and January 8, 1834, for the introduction and progress of this 
resolution. 

20 “An Act Making Appropriations for the Indian Department for the Year One 
poowent ee Hundred a hirty-Four,” June 18, 1834, U. S. Statutes at Large, 

: 21 The original manuscripts have been donated by Mr. Shrimplin to the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society. 
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cession of their lands in Ohio, to the United States, and for their removal to 
the country west of the Mississippi river. 


You are aware of the considerations which render it desirable that all 
the Indians remaining East of the Mississippi, should speedily remove to the 
region West of that river, and circumstances render that measure every day 
more and more obviously necessary. It is believd that the Wyandots cannot 
occupy the position they now hold in Ohio, surrounded as they soon must be 
by dense settlements of our citizens, without subjecting themselves to the 
operations of those causes, which have, every where in such situations, brought 
destruction upon the Indians. 


You are so well acquainted with the Wyandot reservation, and with the 
condition of its possessors, that I do not feel it necessary to trouble you with 
such detailed instructions, as under other circumstances, might be proper. 


You will receive herewith a map of the country west of the Mississippi 
showing the region assigned to the emigrating Indians— the district between 
the Osages and the Arkansa boundary and adjoining the Quapaws and in 
the vicinity of the Ohio Indians would seem to offer a desirable residence 
for the Wyandots, but the whole country between the Osages & the Shawnees 
and between the Delawares & Kickapoos and the Ottoes and Potawatimies is 
vacant, as is also a large district between the Omahas and the Ioways and 
Sacs & Foxes, the South Eastward portion of which has been assigned to the 
Potawatimies— The Potawatimies of Indiana are now seeking a residence 
west of the Mississippi, and they, together with the New York Indians, the 
Menomonies and the Wyandots constitute the only bands, whose permanent 
location is not marked out. 


You can provide in your arrangements with the Wyandots, either for a 
reservation at a given place or for a location to be made on any unappro- 
priated lands, which they may select. 


It is presumed from the number of the Wyandots, that a tract of land 
equal to their reservation in Ohio would be amply sufficient for all their 
purposes, and you will endeavor to limit the tract, to be assigned to them 
to the same extent, as the one now held. Should you find it essential however 
to the success of your negotiation, you are authorized to make an addition 
thereto, not to exceed fifty per cent. 


In the removal of the Wyandots the President is willing to consult their 
own wishes— If they are desirous of taking charge of their own removal and 
if you believe, that they are sufficiently intelligent so to do, you can then 
stipulate, that a sum not exceeding the rate, which the removal of other 
Indians has cost, and to be determined at the Treasury Department, shall 
be allowed and paid to them for the purposes of removal. Each of their 
Warriors may also be allowed a rifle, wipers &c, together with a small supply 
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of ammunition— a reasonable supply of blankets will be allowed to their 
families— But, if it is better that the United States should remove them, 
then the stipulations on that subject will be the same, as is to be found in 
the Indian treaties, recently negotiated, copies of which are herewith trans- 
mitted. A years subsistence will also be granted to them. 


As the reservation belonging to the Wyandots of Ohio is the last rem- 
nant of the extensive possessions once held by them the President is per- 
fectly willing, that the whole proceeds of that reservation should be applied 
to their benefit, so that the United States shall not be compelled to encounter 
any expense from their translation from their present to their western residence. 
You may therefore in your negotiations with them, assume one of two prin- 
ciples in determining the consideration to be allowed for the land. You will 
provide for their removal and subsistence, together with the other articles 
before stated and you may then fix the value of the land at a sum not exceed- 
ing fifty cents per acre and allow such an annuity therefor, payable during 
twenty years, as the principal sum may be worth. Or if they prefer it, an 
arrangement may be made similar to that contained in the treaty negotiated 
by Colo. Gardener, with the Shawnees in Ohio, that is, the ceded lands to 
become a fund and to be sold by the United States. Seventy cents per acre 
to be retained to compensate the United States, for the expenses of removal and 
for other considerations allowed to the Indians— the residue to constitute a 
fund for the use of the Wyandots. The interest of which at the rate of five 
per cent to be paid to them by the United States, for a period not exceeding 
twenty years, as the President may determine. At the end of which period 
the principal shall be paid to them or vested in some proper Stock for their 
benefit, to be in like manner determined by the President. 


The sum of One thousand dollars is appropriated for the purpose of 
meeting the expense of your negotiation.” 


Your compensation will be at the rate of Eight dollars per day, while 
actually employed upon the business, and Eight dollars for every twenty miles 
travel. You will be allowed to appoint a Secretary, whose compensation 
will be five dollars per day, and five dollars for every twenty miles travel. 
The above sum will be paid upon your drafts. You can cause to be issued 
to the Wyandots while assembled such provisions as they may need, taking 
care that the proper vouchers are rendered therefor, viz, the contracts for the 
supply of provisions, together with abstracts of returns, showing the issues. 
But under no circumstances will the amount expended by you in conducting 
this negotiation exceed the sum appropriated. 


The Sub-agent at Upper Sandusky will be informed of this arrangement 
and will be directed to carry into effect any instructions you may give him 
in relation to the affair. 





22A warrant was issued to Licas for this amount. Requisition No. 5290, 
United States Treasury Department, Second Auditor’s Office, — 29, 1834, in the 
Shrimplin collection. 
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I enclose a copy of the standing regulations of the Department con- 
cerning the issuing of presents and provisions,— 
Very respectfully, Your Obt. Servt. 





Lew Cass. 
His Excellency, Robert Lucas, Govr. of Ohio, 
Columbus. 
Robert Lucas to Lewis Cass 7° 
Executive Office, Ohio 
Columbus 19th July 1834 
Dr Sir, 


I received your communication of the 11th Inst stating that an appro- 
priation had been made at the recent Session of Congress for the purpose of 
holding a treaty with the Wyandott tribe of Indians and informing me that 
you had been directed by the President to request that I would endeavour 
to effect this object by opening a negotiation with the Wyandott Indians for 
the cession of their lands in Ohio to the United States, and for the removal 
to the country West of the Mississippi river. This duty I will endeavour to 
perform in compliance with the request of the President, and in conformity 
to your instructions, and will open a negotiation for that purpose, so soon as 
the Chiefs of this tribe of Indians, who are now absent on a visit West of 
the Mississippi, shall return to Ohio, which is expected to be about the Ist 
of September next, and in the mean time, I will endeavour (in connexion with 
Col. McIlvain the Sub. Agent at Upper Sandusky) to prepare the minds of 
this tribe of Indians for a favourable negotiation, on the return of their 
absent Chiefs to Upper Sandusky. Be pleased to present to the President, 
my grateful acknowledgements; and accept for yourself an assurance of the 
highest consideration and sincere respect, of your 

Very Obt Srvt 

Robert Lucas 

Hon. Lewis Cass Secy at War 





W. Ward to Robert Lucas 
Deartment of War 
Office Indian Affairs. 
July 25th 1834, 
Sir 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th 
instant, accepting the appointment of Commissioner to treat with the Wyandot 
Indians. 
23 Executive Letter Book, Robert Lucas, Governor, December 10, 1832—Decem- 


ber 8, 1836, in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Library. 
will be referred to hereafter as Lucas Executive Letter Boo 
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The Secretary of War directed, before his departure, that the annuities 
due to these Indians, the present year, should be paid by Col McElvaine at the 
time they were assembled to meet you in council. It was his wish that you 
should be present at, and aid in superintending the payment. I have there- 
fore to request that you would perform this duty, and to enclose a copy of 
the Regulations, which prescribe the manner in which the payment shall be 
made. 

I am Sir with great respect, Your Obet servt 

W. Ward 

For E. Herring, Comr.™ 
His Excellency, Robert Lucas, 
Columbus Ohio 





Robert Lucas to John McElvain *5 
Executive Office, Ohio 
Columbus July 31st 1834 
Col. John MclIlvain sub. Indian 
Agent at Upper Sandusky 
Sir, 

In pursuance to instructions from the War Department, of the 11th Inst. 
requesting me to open a negotiation with the Wyandott Indians for a cession 
of their lands in Ohio, to the United States, and for their removal West of 
the Mississippi river, I have to request that you will make the necessary 
arrangements with the tribe, and after consulting their wishes on this subject, 
that you would name to me such time and place, as might be most agreeable 
to them to meet me in Council, for the purposes aforesaid, and that you also 
provide by contract in accordance with the regulations of the War Depart- 
ment, for the supply of such provisions, as may be wanted by these Indians 
during the pendency of the negotiation— 

With sincere respect I am Your Obt Srvt 

Robert Lucas 





Robert Lucas to Lewis Cass 7° 
Executive Office, Ohio 
Columbus. Aug 19th 1834 
Dear Sir, 

On the 12th Inst I returned to this place, from a visit to the Wyandott 
Indians at Upper Sandusky. The object of my visit was to have a personal 
acquaintance with the Chiefs and head men of the nation, and to hold 
familiar conversation with them individually on the subject of the intended 
negotiation for the cession of their lands to the U. S. and their removal West 





% Elbert Herring was in charge of the bureau of Indian affairs, 1831-32, and 
was the first commissioner of Indian affairs, 1832-36. 
oa Executive Letter Book. 
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of the Mississippi. As far as I have been enabled to learn from frequent 
conversation with some of the head men, there is considerable division among 
them with regard to the removal. Some are anxious to join their brethren 
in the West, while others are loth to abandon the land of their fathers, but 
should the Chiefs that have lately visited the West, be in favour of the 
removal, I have no doubt, of our success in the final negotiation for the 
cession of their lands upon the terms within the scope of my instructions— 
I have this morning been informed that the Chiefs who were absent exploring 
the country West of the Mississippi, when I was at Upper Sandusky, have 
returned and that the nation will be assembled to hear their report. this will 
be done before the time appointed for paying the annuities— Immediately after 
the annuities are paid—I expect to open a formal negotiation with them in 
conformity to my instructions— arrangements are making to provide them with 
rations during the pending negotiation: any instructions that you may think 
proper to communicate will be punctually attended to. In your communica- 
tion of the 11th July, you stated that $1000. were appropriated for the pur- 
pose of meeting the expences of the negotiation and stated that this sum 
would be paid upon my draft. 


If consistent with the regulations of the department, it would be a 
convenience to me, if that sum was transmitted to me at this place in a draft 
on any of the Eastern Banks, or on the Bank of Cincinnati in this State, in 
either case an arrangement could be made at this place, so that the funds 
could be under my control at the time of the negotiation. You will please 
advise me on the subject— 

Very Respectfully Your Obt Srvt 


Robert Lucas 
Hon. Lewis Cass Secry of War 





Elbert Herring to Robert Lucas 77 


Department of War 
. Office Indian Affairs 
August 27. 1834 
Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th 
ins, & to express my confidence, that the measures into which you have 
entered with so much interest will ensure a favorable result for your nego- 
tiation with the Wyandots. 


It was supposed that under the authority given you in the letter of the 
llth July, to draw upon this Department, you would be able to procure the 





27 Manuscript in Ohio Executive Records-Correspondence, Robert Lucas, Gov- 
ener, July-September, 1834, in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
ibrary, 
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amount, appropriated for this object. As you indicate a preference however 
for a different course, the sum of one thousand dollars will be remitted to 
you at Columbus from the Treasury. 
I am Sir, very respectfully Your obt Svt 
Elbert Herring 
His Excellency Robert Lucas 
Columbus Ohio. 





John McElvain to Robert Lucas 7* 
Wyandot Agency 
Upper Sandusky 
August 27-1834 
Dr. Sir, 


On yesterday pretty much the whole of the Wyandot tribe men, women 
& children were assembled to hear the report of the diligation who have 
recently returned from examining the west— After they had assembled & 
seated on a beatiful green near this place the leader or head of the party 
rose & gave a minute description of their journey & of the country through 
which they passed until they arrived at the one designed for their future 
residence— He then with the other of his associates in succession were from 
early in the day until dark & after, busily engaged in describing the country 
they were directed to explore, but it was easily seen that they did not do it 
justice, as their whole aim as appeared was to point out its bad qualities, 
but notwithstanding they laboured hard to prejudice the minds of their people 
against it, yet they were compelled to acknowledge that it had some good 
qualities, such as being a healthy one, abounding with good springs—good 
land even on the highest hills, good stone quaries &c &c. 


The report on the whole is just such a one as I expected, as two of the 
party & leading men of the tribe have ever been against emigrating, & it was 
my opinion at the time the project was gotton up, to make a second examina- 
tion, which originated with those two individuals, that they had not the 
welfair of their tribe at heart, & that their only object was to quiet the minds 
of those in favor of emigrating, by deceptively showing a willingness to fall 
in with their views provided they could find a good country, They were 
therefore compelled, in order fully to carry out their deception, to go & 
examine the country designed for the tribe, & to return & report unfavorable 
& by this means defeat the views & calculations of a majority of the tribe, 
& to raise their prejudice against that country, which I have some fears 
they will do. 


But still I do not despair, as I have yet a strong hope that you will in 
the end be able to satisfy a majority of the tribe that it will be to their 
interest to emigrate— I will therefore not relax my efforts, but will double 





28 Manuscript in ibid. 
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my diligence in striving to convince them of that fact until you arrive, I have 
just held a conversation with a number of them in which I stated that their 
friends had described just such a country as I would like to live in, particu- 
larly so if I had plenty of money, & they all seemed to agree with me 


I have closed the contract for furnishing rations at 8 cents per ration 
which was the lowest bid out of six— I am fearful I shall fail in getting 
that part of the annuity which was by mistake sent to the west. $1000, And it 
is also uncertain whether that part of it that I am directed to get at the bank 
of Michigan can be got even were I to go after it at the present time, as I 
understand no business what ever is doing in the bank, & the president of it 
has lately died with cholera, but I think I had better within a few days go 
after the funds & run the risk of the cholera & of succeeding in getting 
there, so that if possible to get through with the business before us before 
the fall & disagreeable season sets in. 


But owing to the uncertainty of obtaining the funds as aforesaid, it is 
impossible to inform you at what time your presence will be required, but as I 
do not like to undergo the responsibility of keeping the funds long on hand 
after they are got if they can be got at all, I therefore hope that you may be 
ready on the shortest notice after they are obtained— 

I am very respectfully Your Obt servt 

John McElvain 

To His Exy Robert Lucas 

Columbus 

[Addressed] Upper Sandusky O Aug 28th To His Exy. Robert Lucas 
Piketon Pike Co. (Ohio) 

[Postmarked] COLUMBUS O AUG 30 10 

[Endorsed] Col. J. McElvaine Aug 27 1834 Indian Affairs 





John A. Bryan to Robert Lucas *° 


Columbus, It Septem[be]r 1834— 
Deag Sir, 


Col. McElvain is now here. He wrote you on the subject of the Wyandot 
council, & as he tells me there will be considerable difficulty in effecting a 
treaty. Would it not be well in your address to them to present the matter 
in the Strongest possible light to them? to refer to the prospect that opens 
to them beyond the Mississippi; and the many advantages a change will 
offer them, when they can carry money sufficient with them to make them 
perfectly independent and happy in their new habitations? to point them 
to the situation in which they are now placed, tho’ located on lands of an 
excellent quality in a delightsome region of country, laboring under many 





2 Manuscript in ibid. 
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embarrassments that cannot be lessened or diminished while remaining where 
they are? But you need none of these intimations. You know just how much 
to say better than I can even hint it to you. You will be ready, I know, to 
pardon any suggestions of mine. It occurred to me that you might properly 
present to them all the strong points of the subject, and leave them to the 
decision. There are many good arguments in favor of their acceptance of 
the terms offered them, and I confess, as an individual, I have a great 
anxiety that you shall succeed in the negotiation, tho’ from present indica- 
tions, the prospect of success wears an unfavorable aspect. This circumstance 
will justify you indulging more freely in the remarks you may have to make to 
them. I know it to be your determination to use none but honest and fair 
arguments. All others, as you justly remarked, will be unworthy of the 
occasion. 


I do sincerely hope the negotiation may prove successful, and your 
anxiety is even perhaps more than mine—” 


Yours very Sincerely, 

John A. Bryan™ 
His Excelly—Robert Lucas— 
[Addressed] Gen. Robert Lucas, Gov. of Ohio Piketon (0.) 
[Postmarked] COLUMBUS O. SEP 2 Paid 10 
[Endorsed] John A. Bryan Sept 1, 1834 





John A. Bryan to Robert Lucas * 


Columbus, 6th Septr 1834— 
Dear Sir, 


Col. McElvain is here. He has procured his money, and is ready to 
accomplish the business with the Indians. 


He wishes you to be at Upper Sandusky on the 15th (Monday week) 
He proceeds immediately from this, and will have the Wyandots all duly 
notified— 


In haste— Your friend &c 
John A. Bryan 
Gov. Lucas 
[Addressed] Gen. Robert Lucas, Piketon (O) 
[Postmarked] COLUMBUS O. SEP 8 PAID 10 
[Endorsed] John A. Bryan Sep 6, 1834 





80 The last five paragraphs of the letter pertain to political information and have 
been omitted. 

%1 John A. Bryan was secretary to Lucas. 
82 Manuscript in Ohio Executive Records-Correspondence. 
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Journal of Proceedings 


Wyandot Reservation, 
Upper Sandusky, Augst. 1834. 
Gov. Lucas, by virtue of his appointment on the part of the United 
States, to negotiate with the Wyandot Indians for the sale of their lands, 
met some of the nation on the 6th day of Augst. 1834, in company with 
John A Bryan his secretary and John McElvain sub Indn agent, preliminary 
to entering the negotiation, & for the purpose of ascertaining their wishes 
as to the time & manner they would prefer for assembling the nation— 
Jacko, principal chief, and several other Indians, held a consultation with the 
said commissioner relative to the arrangements necessary for the occasion. 
The exploring committee of Indians, appointed to examine the country West 
of the Mississippi, not having returned, it was thought advisable not to open 
any negotiations relative to the purchase, until they should return & make 

their report, which is expected in the course of two or three weeks. 


Col. John McElvain, sub. Indn agt. in the mean time is to have a 
suitable quantity of Rations provided for opening and concluding the nego- 
tiation, and see about what time the nation will be pleased to assemble for 
the purpose. Of the time and place of so assembling, each individual of the 
nation will have due notice— 


Wyandot Reservation— 
Upper Sandusky Sept. 16, 1834 
Gov. Lucas, accompanied by John McElvain Esq. Indn agt. & John A. 
Bryan secry. of the commission, arrived at the agency House this day— The 
nation is to meet the commissioner for the purpose of entering upon the 
negotiation on Thursday the 18th, (or rather, as soon after concluding the 
payment of the annuities, as may be made most convenient to the nation—) 


Septembr 18th 1834 
3 Oclk. P.M— 
The Indians having held a council to ascertain whether the chiefs, or 
the individuals of the nation should receive the annuities, Gov. Lucas called 
into their council Room to ascertain their views— He inquired of the chiefs 
whether they had made a decision on the subject— They informed the Gov. 
that they would prefer to have the payments made to the chiefs, and that 
they w[oul]d take the responsibility of paying it out to the nation— The 
chiefs informed the Gov. that they w[oul]d meet him on tomorrow at 12 
Oclk. m. and proceed to receive the amt of the annuities— 


The Gov. observed to the chiefs in council that he wished to have a 
consultation with the nation relative to the sale of their land, and recd for 
reply that when the payment of the annuities was completed, they would let 
him know at what time they would be ready to hold such consultation. 
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A circumstance having occurred that interruptted the regular course of 
proceedings, the payment of the annuities was suspended— Several councils 
were in the mean time held by the chiefs relative to some matters of private 
concern to the nation, and the time for paying the annuities was set for 
Monday next (the 22d inst.) 


Monday, Sept. 22d 1834 


The payments were first made by the sub. agent (John McElvain) to 
the chiefs of the tribe, amounting to $6,900.00 and their triplicate receipts 
taken for the same— The chiefs then commenced paying over to the tribe, 
which will be continued from day to day until completed— 


Tuesday, Wednesday & part of Thursday was occupied in finishing 
paying over the annuities— When concluded, the chiefs were consulted on 
the subject of the negotiation, and were desired, as soon as possible, to meet 
the Gov. in Council. They desired the opening interview on tomorrow (Fri- 
day) immediately after breakfast— 


Friday afternoon, 26th Sept. 1834 
4 past 1 Oclk— 


The chiefs councillors, Head men &c convened in their council House 
and coming to order, Tom Long, one of the councillors, rose and gave a 
general exhortation to the council to preserve order during the interview as it 
is an occasion that ought to forbid any thing like levity, especially as the 
chief magistrate of Ohio is one of the parties in this meeting— The Gov. 
concisely remarked, on opening the negotiation, that he met the chiefs and 
individuals of this tribe as a commissioner on the part of the united States 
in a spirit of candor and good will, & would, in what he had to observe in 
explanation of his views, & in giving those of the government in relation to 
the welfare and happiness of these Indians, he hoped to use no other than 
fair arguments— and he assured all who were present, that he would 
endeavor to consult the best interests of the tribe in what he had to propose 
to them. 


The Gov. then proceeded to explain, in general terms, the views and 
opinions of the govt— W. Walker, the interpreter, followed, & presented it to 
the tribe in the Wyandot language. 


Upon the conclusion of this statement of the Gov. he enlarged in 
explanation of the country designed for the Indians, and cited the tribe 
to the map he submitted for inspection for a knowledge of the country to 
which the other Indians of the United States, & those from Ohio, have 
emigrated. The intention is (he said) that each tribe should have exclusive 
possession of the country they shall select, the united States having a super- 
intending care over the whole country, which all the Indians occupy west of 
the Mississippi— 
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The Gov. explained further the form of the government designed for the 
Indians— That a proposition was pending before congress to form a separate 
and distinct government of their own, & would probably, as soon as they 
should become sufficiently intelligible [sic] & civilised to form a state or 
territory of themselves, be adopted, and previous to that period they will 
possess the power of electing a delegate to congress, the same as the other 
territories of the Union, to take care of their interests and to protect their 
rights and privileges as a people— After fully and freely explaining all these 
matters, deemed important to impart a proper knowledge to the tribe, of 
the benevolent intentions, and the kind, superintending care of the President, 
and the government of the United States over them, the Gov. read from a 
Report of the board of commissioners, appointed for the purpose of exploring 
the country intended for the residence of the united States Indians, who give 
their views at large on the various subjects connected with the emigration & 
settlement of all the Indians of the Union east of the Mississippi River. 


Succeeding the reading from this document, the Gov. entered at some 
length in explanation of the advantages to be enjoyed by emigrating to 
the country designed— He adverted to the extensive range of country from 
which they could make a selection, the salubrity of the climate, the richness 
of the soil—the advantages for grasing cattle, horses, sheep &c and the 
promise held out for realising all the necessaries of life, which the various 
wants of the Indian now required. He enlarged upon the subject of these 
advantages, and contrasted the present condition of this nation with their 
former situation, possessed as they once were of a wide & extended region 
of country, & now dwindled down to a small and narrow reservation of a few 
miles in extent, and finding, as it were but a handful of their men & women 
left, and they dropping off, one after another, loudly speaking to the world 
that the day of their national prosperity is gone, & pointing them to the 
West where those remaining might go & where the sprigs of their nation might 
take root and flourish. Jacko, principal chief, observed, when the Gov. pro- 
posed to them to give ample time to consider, (one, two, or four weeks, or 
such time as they might select, that they would consult together for a while, 
this evening, and let the Gov. know whether it would be necessary to meet 
tomorrow— They finally determined to meet tomorrow morning for further 
consultation— 


Saturday, 1 O’clk P.M— 
Septr 27— 

Thomas Long, one of the chiefs rose and said in behalf of the council, 
that after some considerable length of time, and hearing the views of one 
and other of the tribe, and after hearing what the gov. had to say yesterday, 
they have come to the conclusion to postpone a final decision on the subject— 
The tribe feel a due sense of the candor and truth with which the Gov. has 
expressed to them his views and opinions as to a proposed change of their 
residence—and, taking into consideration his assurance of being their friend, 
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and, that he would do the Indians nothing but Justice in this negotiation,— 
and further, that the subject should be made plain to their understanding, 
and be involved in no mystery or uncertainty by him, they have concluded 
best to postpone the further consideration of the consultation until three 
weeks from monday next, and he feels happy to remark that there is a 
[concurrence?] in opinion and feeling between the Gov. and the council as 
to the time. 


The Gov. adverted again to the subject of the negotiations alluded to 
the former treaty made with the nation by which certain of the old chiefs 
named therein were allowed each 2 sections of land— That if they now sold 
this Reservation, these or any others who wished-to become citisens and come 
under the laws of the State, he had no objection to the same and he had 
little or no doubt that it would meet with the sanction of the Prest 


The Goy. observed that he did not know that any further observations 
were necessary. If any one present had any questions to ask, he would be 
happy to answer them— 


Thomas Long said, in regard to the suggestion made on yesterday, 
whether they had any questions to ask on the subject before, he could say, 
that they had had the subject under consideration, and he did not know any 
thing at present of importance to submit to the consideration of the govern- 
ment— He was fully satisfied, and they all were of the fair and candid course 
pursued in this negotiation. They feel grateful for the same & hope to be 
enabled to reciprocate the same, in a manner becoming them—and further 
that they w[oul]d carefully examine the subject submitted to their con- 
sideration. Whereupon the council adj[ourne]d to meet again on monday 
the 20th of October next— 











[Endorsed] Thos Long pd $10. 
W. Walker 10. 
Jonathan Painter 1, 
Jno. Bryan 10 








Robert Lucas to Lewis Cass ** 


Executive Office, Ohio. 
Columbus October 4th 1834 
Sir, 

In compliance with the wish of the Secretary of War as expressed in 
your letter of the 25th of July last, I met with Col McElvain at Upper San- 
dusky on the 18th ult to superintend the payment of the annuities to the 
Wyandot Indians at that place, at which time and place I met the Chiefs in 
Council and made known to them the regulations adopted by the Department 
which prescribed the manner in which the payments should be made and 
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requested them to consult the tribe and determine whether they would prefer 
the annuity to be made to the Chiefs as the head of the tribe or to the heads 
of families. The Chiefs after consultation determined in Council in favor 
of the former course, and had drawn up, and signed their names to, such 
determination, which I herewith transmit to the department. (marked A) 


I at the same time informed the Chiefs that as soon as the annuities 
were distributed I would meet them in Council for the purpose of opening 
a negotiation with them for the cession of their land to the U. S. and for 
their removal West of the Mississippi river, and desired that all the present 
and former Chiefs, and old men particularly, and as many of the tribe as 
could attend, should be present at the opening of the negotiation. The 
Chiefs replied that the tribe was then assembled and would be kept together 
and as soon as they had completed the distribution of the annuities they 
would let me know and would meet me for that purpose. Several days 
were then occupied in preparing and distributing the annuities and on the 
25th inst the principal chief informed me that the Chief Counsellors, head 
men and Warriors of the Wyandot tribe would meet me in council the next 
day to hear the propositions that might be made on behalf of the United 
States for the cession of their land and for their removal West of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Sept 26th 1834, Pursuant to appointment I in company with Col McEl- 
vain, sub-agent, John A. Bryan Esqr Secretary and William Walker Esqr 
Interpreter, met the principal Chief Councillors, head men and warriors of 
the Wyandot tribe in council at Upper Sandusky in the county of Crawford 
in the State of Ohio, and opened a negotiation with them in accordance with 
the request of the President of the United States as expressed in a communi- 
cation from the War Department of the llth July 1834. I opened the nego- 
tiation by giving them a concise view of the benevolent intentions of the 
President of the United States with regard to the Indian Tribes generally, 
described to them the country they are desired to immigrate to, explained 
to them the nature of the government that would be guaranteed to them— and 
the many advantages that would result to them as a Nation, drew a contrast 
between their present and former situation— pointed out to them the diffi- 
culties and embarrasments they must necessarily encounter if they remain 
in their present situation and urged upon their consideration the liberal offer 
that was made to them for the cession, and the advantages they would enjoy 
over other emigrants should they accept then and immigrate to the West.™ 


A communication in writing containing the proposition I was author- 
ized to submit to them was read and interpreted to them as well as the 
Report of the Committee on Indian Affairs and the Report of the U. S. 
Commissioner describing the Western Territory and the condition of those 
tribes that had been settled therein. I produced to them the map of the 
country and desired the interpreter to explain it to them. 





8 A nine-page manuscript of Lucas’ speech is in the Shrimplin collection. 
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To all these communications they listened with great attention. The 
written and printed Documents were left in possession of the interpreter to 
explain to them, with a request that they would examine them together with 
the proposition submitted for their consideration and that they would give 
me a specific answer to them— and that if they should after a careful exami- 
nation of the proposition and all the circumstances connected with the nego- 
tiation determine that they would not sell their lands upon any terms that 
they should inform me of it and the reasons that governed such determination. 
But if they should conclude to cede their lands to the U. S. and were not 
fully satisfied with the terms offered, that, in such case to inform me upon 
what terms they would be willing to negotiate. After I concluded the Chiefs 
without giving any reply, requested time to consider and desired to meet me 
the next day, at which time I met them and enquired if they desired any 
further explanations on the proposition submitted to them. They informed 
me they did not, but promised that they would carefully examine the whole 
matter and get the interpreter to explain the documents to them and that I 
should give them three weeks to consider and consult the tribe and that I 
should meet them at that time when they would give me their answer to 
the proposition. To this request I acceded and adjourned to meet again at 
Upper Sandusky on Monday the 20th of this month. 


The foregoing is a brief statement of the proceedings. I thought it best 
to keep the negotiation open and give them time to consider and examine the 
subject of the proposition made to them. From what I could learn the tribe 
is somewhat divided in opinion on the subject of emigrating. The principal 
Chief is in favor as well as the former Chiefs but I am inclined to think that 
a majority of the present board of Counsellors are unfavorably impressed in 
consequence of the unfavorable report made by the Chiefs who explored the 
western country. The impression may probably be done away on an exami- 
nation of the map and the description given of the country by the United 
States Commissioners, who had explored it. Should I find on my next meet- 
ing with them that a majority of the Chiefs are opposed to the negotiation 
it may be necessary to still adjourn and keep the negotiation open untill after 
a new election of Chiefs which will be in January next as I have been assured 
by men whose situation gave them an opportunity to know the sentiments of 
these people, that there is a majority of the tribe in favor of selling. 


Were I invested with discretionary power I have not the least doubt but 
that I could finally succeed in effecting a negotiation upon terms that would 
be satisfactory to the Indians and indemnify the Government for all expenses 
of their translation from their present to their future homes. As the appro- 
priation for the negotiation is a small one and I have been instructed to keep 
the expenses within that sum, a considerable portion of which has been ex- 
pended in furnishing rations to the Indians, I would ask the advice of the 
Department whether or not it would be advisable to keep the negotiation open 
should the Indians at the next interview not be prepared to give a definite 
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answer. If the negotiation should be kept open the appropriation would not 
be sufficient to meet the expenses that would necessarily acrue. On this 
subject I would be pleased to hear the opinion of the Department. After the 
next interview which will take place on the 20th inst I will transmit to the 
Department a correct Journal of all the proceedings & the final result of that 
interview— 

Your obt svt 

Robert Lucas 
Hon Lewis Cass—Secy of War 





Elbert Herring to Robert Lucas 


Department of War 
Office of Indian Affairs, 
October 14th 1834 
Sir, 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 4th 
Inst addressed to the Secretary of War relative to your negotiation with the 
Wyandot Indians for a cession of their lands to the United States. 


I am instructed by the Secretary of War, to present his thanks to you 
for your agency in the business, and to assure you of his entire approbation 
of the measures you have taken. 


I agree with your Excellency that the sum appropriated to effect this 
object was small, still the Department has no authority to exceed it. There 
is also from your representation good reason to believe that the negotiation 
would be successful, if it should be continued after the 20th inst, provided 
the Wyandots should not then come to terms. Yet if the sum, which has been 
appropriated for that purpose, shall then be exhausted, the Department cannot 
authorise you to keep the negotiation open. Should it however be continued 
on your own responsibility and terminate successfully, the expense incurred 
by you would unquestionably be reimbursed by the Government. 

I have the honor to be, — Very respectfully, Yr. obt svt. 

Elbert Herring 

His Excellency, Robert Lucas 

Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 





Journal of Concluding Proceedings 


In council, Wednesday %4 past 11 AM. Oct 23d 1834— 

Jacques principal chief—rose and said that the delay had taken place in 
consequence non attend. of two or three chiefs. Perhaps circumstances had 
occurred to prevent their attfendanc]e. He was happy to find the Gov. enjoy- 
ing usual health, and that they were again permitted to meet together in 


peace and friend ship to consult on the subject of the negotiation opened for 
the sale of their lands. 
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He continued to remark that with regard to the subject that has been 
submitted to their consideration, that the manner in which the subject has 
been presented to their consideration was calculated to inspire confidence and 
to assure them of the entire fairness of the proposition of the govt— That 
they had viewed the subject in all its bearings in the spirit of candor and 
truth. That they had convened the nation for these several days to discuss 
and examine the subject, & had taken the proposition of the govt under their 
special attention— That from a view of the whole matter they had come to 
a determination adverse to selling— 


further he remarked that in the course of the discussion in the 3 days 
convention, various propositions were made, one of which was that they would 
ascertain from the Convt the most favorable terms on which a treaty would 
be based— The other was whether they w[oul]d consent to sell at all and the 
first question discussed was whether they w[oul]d emigrate at all— The vote 
was taken on this latter proposition, and it was decided in the negative— 
This of course cut off all other questions, and they concluded to close the 
negotiations,’ and to end the matter at once— 


Jacques further said that there was another circumstance— They among 
a no. of persons had been advised on the subject by various persons in oppo- 
sition to their removal— Among others, one of the commissioners at the treaty 
made at the rapids, and altho’ some years ago, he was then in the Indian 
service at Detroit and he advised them never to part with their Reservation— 
That his advice was given adverse to their selling out, and altho’ some years 
since, they did not know any reason since his transfer to the head of the War 
Dept why he sh[oul]d have changed his mind— This advice, together with 
that of others had weighed heavily on their minds and was one among the 
reasons why they declined selling their lands— 


At the called convention when this subject was submitted to the convent 
it was understood and named that every one of the tribe were permitted to 
express himself on the subject, and all sides of the question was laid open to 
their men, the dark sides of the case were all laid open to examination, and 
whether the determination was dictated by good policy or not, or whether it 
w[oul]d eventuate to their interests as a nation or not, but the organ of the 
nation was bound to make known the decision which they finally came to on 
the subject— 


as the negotiation was opened in a candid manner they feel that they 
are not disposed to quibble or to enlarge upon the reasons which have been 
assigned or may be assigned relative to the same— 


[Lamadomt?], in continuation, (it being intimated by the Gov that he 
w[oul]d like to hear others who might wish to speak on the subject) said that 
he recollected very distinctly that you stated in the concluding part of your 
address that you wished the reasons assigned why we are opposed to selling— 
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That one [of] the reasons why they were not disposed to sell was that 
when they contrasted their present situation with the country designed for 
them in the west he w[oul]d observe that if they emigrated they must nec- 
essarily turn agriculturalists and that it was contrary to their general modes 
and habits of life— That their condition was not calculated for it 


on the first day there was a pretty general attend on the 2d day there 
was less in no. and on the 3d and last day quite a large no. did not attend. 
That the prevailing sentiment of the nation appears to be adverse to the 
removal. That it has been so expressed whenever in council, and whenever 
they have been together on the subject. 


The Gov. remarked in reply that one of the reasons assigned why they 
did not wish to remove was that they were not satisfied with the country they 
had examined west of the Missippi— He asked of them to state what extent 
of country had been examined. How far the committee sent out for the pur- 


pose of exploring the country had penetrated the Indian country set apart by 
the govt? 


The location of the country they examd is on the north side of the 
Missouri River, an extent of country embracing 40 miles square, a portion of 
country recommended to them as most appropriate for their residence— 


The Gov. inq[uire]d whether they had an interview with the comr of the 
U. S. there, who are designed by the govt to give all information desired to 
exploring parties seeking a residence west of the Missippi— 


[Sminondent?], one who went out, said he expected they did not— that 
he had no recollection of seeing such commissioner (The Gov. here explained 


the duties of these Commissioners in that country, and the obj[ec]t of 
their [?]) 


They suspect that they heard of them— That they were then away down 
in the Cherokee country— 


[Sminondent?], observed in conference with [Squindetty?] that on their 
arrival there that Maj. Cummings, the Shawnee agent told them that the 
country was attached to Missouri for that portion of country had been attached 
to the State of Missouri [sic] 


After asking him where do you suppose we ought to go to examine— 
He replied he did nt know where. He obs[erve]d that was the best of the 
country as far as he knew. They said they w[oul]d examine it at any rate 
and he said why they might do it to be sure but it was of no use. 


Inquiry by Gov.— Did the agents accompany them in making their 
examination?— answer, none of them— 


Did those who explored examine the country north of the State of Mis- 
souri— and did they examine the country between the osages, and the Dela- 
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wares & Shawanees? They did not, never having been advisd that there was 
any such country designed for them— They were anxious to make a pretty 
general examination, but receiving no aid, or information they could not 
do it— 


Did they see and converse with any other agent than Mr. Cummings 
before mentioned?— They did not 


There was another agent there, but that was not his agency— He was 
going on to another tribe. Think he was a Doct. has forgotten his name— 
He gave them no intelligence of the country in particular. They saw him and 
conversd with him however, for some little time. 

The Governor s[ai]d he felt bound to make the inquiry whether there 
was not considerable of a division relative to selling?— No reply— 


(Here the Governor made a genl speech) 


In his remarks in eluciadation of the views of the govt & the Gov. asked 
whether in fact the tribe was as prosperous now as they were five years since? 
Whether they were not as a tribe generally more involved, and more deeply in 
debt than they were, four or five years since, and whether they did not think 
they would be more prosperous and happy should they remove to some chosen 
spot of their own selection, where they could live under their own laws and 
regulations ?— 


After a few moments consulation among themselves, it was concluded to 
adjourn until after supper, and hold an evening council— 


convened agreeably to adjournment— 


[Sminondent?] in reply to the inquiry submitted by the Gov. remarked, 
that he w[oul]d state, that when the [poll?] of the nation was taken & they 
had adj[ourne]d they were not authorized to say any thing further than to 
make known the decision of the nation— They were aware of the difficulties 
of their nation, and that many of these had been taken into consideration in 
council and since a final determination was made they have no further power 
on the subject— 


In regard to the extending the laws of the State over them, they have to 
say that they not only object to selling & removal, but that they object also 
to the state extending the laws over them— If they do then put them under 
the laws, why it is a matter beyond their control, and they have only to submit 
to that when it shall take place— He further remarked that he considered the 
matter ended, and he should object to meeting on tomorrow— 


The Gov. remarked in reply that he could not consider that the nation 
had decided in this matter— That from their acknowledgement there were but 
a small portion of the nation present when the question was put and decided— 
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The Gov. further observed That he w[oul]d suspend the negotiation— con- 
sider it open, and would take measures on the part of the govt to ascertain 
the actual sentiments of every individual in the nation— It would be held 
open indefinitely and would report the facts to the government. 





Robert Lucas to Lewis Cass ** 


Executive Office, Ohio 


Columbus 24th March 1835 
Dear Sir, 


I herewith transmit a report of my proceedings as Commissioner to hold 
a Treaty with the Wyandot Indians. You will perceive by examin[in]g the 
report that considerable pains were taken to bring about a successful issue, 
but without effect. It will be discovered that the Indian Chiefs maintained 
a degree of obstinate silence, and that they could not be draww into an argu- 
ment on the subject of emigrating. I was informed by one of the most intel- 
ligent men among them, that they have a law in that tribe that forbids any 
discussion among individuals of the tribe relative to the sale of their lands, 
under a severe penalty, without the permission of the Chiefs. I have reason 
to believe that if the sentiments of the Indians were taken individually and 
every one permitted to express his opinion without restraint a majority of 
the tribe would be found in favor of emigrating— 


The letter from the Department, of the 14th of October last in acknowl- 
edgement of mine of the 4th of said month, stated that if I had “good reasons 
to believe that the negotiation would be successful if it should be continued 
after the 20th of that month, provided the Wyandots should not then come to 
terms; yet if the sum which had been appropriated for that purpose should 
then be expended, the Department could not authorize me to keep the nego- 
tiation open. Should it however be continued on my own responsibility and 
terminate successfully the expense incurred by me would unquestionably be 
reimbursed by the Government” Under this suggestion I assumed the respon- 
sibility to suspend the negotiation under the expectation that the Indians 
would utimately change their opinions, and agree to the propositions of 
government— 


The account current of the expenditure of the amount of the appro- 
priation for holding a treaty, with the vouchers are herewith transmitted; by 
which it will be found that the appropriation is all expended and a small sum 
over; but that the balance due is due to myself and secretary for our services— 
This balance we do not expect to be paid unless there should be a treaty 
finally concluded, in which case, as suggested by the Department, we would 
expect all expenses to be paid by Government. 
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I would ask the advice of the Department with regard to keeping the 
negotiations still open. I think it highly probable that a change will be 
effected in the minds of these Indians within the ensuing year. Our Legis- 
lature at its late session ordered the reserve to be attached to the Civil town- 
ships in Crawford County (a copy of which Act I herewith transmit to the 
Department) I am under the impression that the operation of these laws will 
have a considerable effect on the minds of the Indians. If it be thought 
advisable by the Department I will keep the negotiation open upon my own 
responsibility, without asking from Government any further appropriations— 
and will improve every favorable opportunity to effect a negotiation in accord- 
ance with the views of Government. Please to give me the views of the 
Department on this subject as soon as convenient. 


With sincere respect I am your obt servt 


Robert Lucas 
Hon Lewis Cass Secry of War 





Lewis Cass to Robert Lucas 


War Department 
April 16, 1835 
Sir, 
I have had the letter [sic] to receive your letter of the 24th ulto., report- 
ing your proceedings in the negotiation with the Wyandot Indians. 


Every thing in your power appears to have been done, to promote the 
object which the government had in view. It is deeply to be regretted that 
these Indians evince an unwillingness to remove to the country west of the 
Mississippi. To that measure they must come, & soon. And the longer it is 
delayed, the worse it must be for them. 


With respect to the continuance of the negotiation, I refer it to your 
discretion. If you think it best to continue your intercourse with them, you 
are at liberty to do so, with the express understanding however, that no 
expense for that purpose can be encountered by the government. There is 
no appropriation properly applicable to the object, & therefore the President 
would not feel justified under existing circumstances, in directing a nego- 
tiation to be held. 


Should you however resume it, & be able to conclude a treaty upon the 
terms stated in my letter to you of 11th July 1834, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that an appropriation will be asked of Congress for all the reasonable 
expenses incurred by you. ! 
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It is out of the power of the Department to advance to the Indians any 
portion of the consideration money for their lands, previous to the formation 
& ratification of the treaty. It would be well therefore at once to discourage 
such expectation. 


Your accounts have been received, & will be adjusted by the accounting 
officers. The amount found due shall be remitted to you. 


With great respect I am Sir Your obt Svt 


Lew Cass. 
His Excellency Robert Lucas 


Columbus Ohio. 





MINUTES OF 
THE OHIO ACADEMY OF HISTORY 


Deshler-Wallick Hotel 
Columbus, Ohio 
April 8, 1949 


The Ohio Academy of History met in Columbus, April 8, 1949, 
in connection with the Ohio College Association. More than one 
hundred persons attended the several sessions. The morning ses- 
sion, at 10 A.M., was devoted to a panel discussion on the subject 
“American Cultural History as a Field of Specialization in the 
College and the Graduate School.” Members of the panel were Lyon 
N. Richardson, chief librarian, Western Reserve University, pre- 
siding; William Charvat, English department, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Lowell W. Coolidge, history department, College of Wooster; 
Louis Filler, history department, Antioch College; G. Harrison 
Orians, English department, University of Toledo; and John Hall 


Stewart, history department, Western Reserve University. 


Some ninety members attended the luncheon session at 12:30, 
presided over by George F. Howe, Historical Division, Department 
of the Army, president of the academy. Speaker at this session was 
John Miller, Jr., Historical Division, Department of the Army, who 
spoke on “The Strategic Background of the Northern Solomons 
Campaign.” Major General Robert S. Beightler, commander of the 
37th Division, was a guest at the luncheon and spoke briefly of 
personal experiences in this campaign. At the afternoon session, 
C. William Vogel, history department, University of Cincinnati, 
gave “A Progress Report on the British Colonial Development 
and Welfare Program.” 


Approximately seventy-five members gathered for the annual 
business meeting of the academy at 3:30. The committee on 
awards, composed of William J. McNiff, Lawrence F. Hill, and C. 
William Vogel, announced as the winner of the third annual acad- 
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emy award of distinction, Howard Robinson of Oberlin College for 
his History of the British Post Office (Princeton, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1948). Dr. McNiff presented the certificate of award 
for the academy. Benjamin H. Pershing, for the committee on 
membership (Harvey Wish, chairman, Hastings Eells, and Dr. Per- 
shing), reported that a list of history teachers in Ohio colleges 
and universities and a list of historical societies in the state would 
appear in the April issue of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly. The survey by the committee disclosed that 
there were 235 history teachers in the fifty-one colleges and uni- 
versities which reported. Membership in the academy outside of 
college and university faculties now is comprised chiefly of officials 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, the His- 
torical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, the Historical Society 
of Northwestern Ohio, the librarian and archivist of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, and the director of research of the 
Hayes Memorial Library and Museum. A motion by Harold J. 
Grimm that the executive committee consider the possibility of 
publishing this report was passed. 


The committee on nominations (Harold J. Grimm, chairman, 
Randolph C. Downes, and William D. Overman) presented the fol- 
lowing nominations: 


President—Stanton L. Davis, Case Institute of Technology 
Vice President—William J. McNiff, Miami University 


Secretary-Treasurer—James H. Rodabaugh, Ohio State Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society. 


On motion of A. Sellew Roberts the secretary was instructed to 
cast a unanimous ballot for the nominees. 


The report of the committee on publications (Eugene H. Rose- 
boom, chairman, Carl Gustavson, Virginius Hall, and the secretary) 
was presented by Dr. Roseboom (report published on p. 335). Frank 
L. Esterquest, chairman of the committee on the teaching of history 
(the other members were Robert L. Jones and Everett Walters), 
presented an extensive mimeographed report prepared from a survey 
of history courses in Ohio colleges (report published on p. 336). 
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On motion of Francis P. Weisenburger the academy voted its thanks 
to the committee for “its elaborate and excellent report.” On motion 
of Dr. Weisenburger amended by Robert S. Fletcher, the academy 
instructed the executive committee to consider means of publication 
of the report, a copy of the report to be sent to each Ohio college 
department of history with request that it be called to the attention 
of the faculty. 


Dr. Davis opened a discussion on the desirability of an 
historical atlas. By a show of hands the members of the academy 
declared themselves as desirous of such a work for their classroom 
use. William E. Smith brought up the problem of history teaching 
in the high schools, pointing especially to the inadequate training 
in history of many called upon to teach that subject. The academy 
passed a motion by Dr. Smith authorizing the appointment of a 
committee of the academy to study the teaching of history in Ohio 
high schools, to make recommendations for the improvement of 
such teaching, and to confer with the state director of education 
concerning such recommendations. 


A motion by Dr. McNiff requesting the secretary to ask the 
officers of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society for 
permission to carry the proceedings of this meeting in the Quarterly 
was passed. 


Clayton Ellsworth, chairman of the program committee, ex- 
pressed his thanks to the other members of his committee, John 
Hall Stewart and Joseph Holliday, and to those who presented 
papers and took part in the morning’s panel discussion. He pointed 
out that the academy had drawn upon members of English depart- 
ments to join it in the discussion of American cultural history as 
a course for college study. Robert S. Fletcher presented the follow- 
ing resolution which was passed: “Resolved, That the members of 
the Ohio Academy of History extend a vote of thanks to the pro- 
gram committee, the president, and the secretary for the splendid 
program.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
James H. RopaBauGH, 
Secretary 
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Report of the Committee on Publications 


The Committee on Publications decided that the only feasible method of 
securing from the members reports of their publications was by a circular 
requesting such information. Members were asked to call the attention of 
eligible non-members to the circular since many newcomers to history depart- 
ments and the staffs of historical museums might wish to become affliated at 
the next meeting. For reasons that will be given later no attempt was made 
to include historical publications of Ohioans whose primary interests were 
outside the field of history. Except in a very few instances where information 
was available from other sources, the committee has relied upon the returns 
from the members. If any have been overlooked or have not reported their 
publications, they are requested to turn them in as soon as possible. 


Our tabulation reveals that seven books were published during the year, 
four in American history, three in European history. Twenty-nine persons 
reported that they had contributed articles, essays and pamphlets to various 
types of publications. These were more difficult to classify but 41 were appar- 
ently articles in periodicals, one was a bibliography, two were pamphlets, two 
were contributions to encyclopedias (not listed as separate articles), one was 
a series of brief articles in a monthly museum information sheet, one an essay 
in a cooperative work. Sometimes it was difficult to discover the nature of 
the publication from the information supplied. 


American history was the primary interest of the great majority. So 
far as classification was possible, it was found that 38 contributions were in 
the American history field (including one in Latin American history and one 
dealing with Liberia); three were in European; one seemed to be in both 
fields; one group of encyclopedia articles dealt with the Far East; the other 
contributions were general in character or could not be classified. Thirteen 
of the American history articles dealt with Ohio history primarily, though 
several of these had broader implications. 


Thirty periodicals contained articles by members of the Ohio Academy 
of History. Nearly half of these articles were in periodicals that were not 
primarily historical in character. This should make it quite clear why it was 
not feasible to compile a list of publications other than by a questionnaire 
to the members. The other approach would have involved an examination of 
all American periodicals for 1948 with the membership list of the Ohio 
Academy (some two hundred names) at hand to be checked for Ohio authors, 
a task too great for the committee. 


As to the idea that the list of publications should not be confined to 
members but should include all Ohioans who have written historical articles, 
the answer is that no committee would have time to compile such a list. Our 
capable secretary published a bibliography of publications in Ohio history, 
archaeology and natural history for the period August, 1947 to July, 1948. 
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The list filled thirty-two printed pages of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly. Perhaps three-fourths of the titles could be classed as 
historical and the great majority of these were by Ohioans. If a committee 
should undertake to cover all the fields of history to which Ohioans have 
contributed, it would have to list hundreds of titles and the resulting bibliog- 
raphy, even if it could be completed, would be of dubious value. 


Consequently your committee has confined itself to the membership of 
the Academy, broadly construed. The list, subject to additions and revisions, 
can be mimeographed and sent to the members, if they so desire and our 
treasury will permit. This will enable them to see what types of historical 
research and writing are being done by the guild of Ohio historians. 

Eugene H. Roseboom, Chairman 
Virginius C Hall 
Carl Gustavson 


James H. Rodabaugh 


Report of the Committee on the Teaching of History in 
Ohio Colleges 


THIS REPORT IS BASED ON THE ANSWERS TO A QUESTION- 
NAIRE SENT TO THE 225 HISTORY TEACHERS IN THE 50 OHIO 
COLLEGES. ANSWERS WERE RECEIVED FROM 82 TEACHERS. AL- 
THOUGH THIS IS ONLY A 36% RESPONSE, IT PROBABLY REPRE- 
SENTS FAIRLY WELL THE PROFESSION IN OHIO, SINCE REPLIES 
WERE RECEIVED FROM 41 OF THE 50 SCHOOLS AND IN MANY 
CASES ONE FILLED-IN QUESTIONNAIRE WAS THE RESULT OF THE 
COMBINED EFFORTS OF SEVERAL MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 
THIS WAS FREQUENTLY NOTED BY THE PERSON FILLING OUT THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE. 


Each of the three members of the committee assumed responsibility for 
one section of the questionnaire, analyzing and summarizing the data and 
drafting the report for that section. The committee met and criticized the 
conclusions drawn by each other and made suggestions. Thus this report is 
the work of the whole committee, although for each section one member is 
primarily responsible. 


In the report the material which the committee feels is the most signifi- 
cant on each section is in capitals. This material may be in the nature of a 
summary. The details which follow either expand the material in capitals 
or indicate practices which are divergent. 


I. ORGANIZATION OF HISTORY DEPARTMENTS AND RELATION- 
SHIP WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


In this section the material is complete as far as coverage of Ohio col- 
leges is concerned. Catalogues were used to get material on those colleges 
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from which no or incomplete questionnaires were returned. Since two of the 
colleges were specialized schools and their data did not fit with that of other 
schools, the material covers 48 colleges. 


A. IN THIRTY-FOUR OF THE FORTY-EIGHT SCHOOLS, THE HIS- 
TORY DEPARTMENT IS INDEPENDENT. In twelve other schools it is 
united with the political science department. In one it is united with the 
economics department and in one school all the social sciences make up a 
single department. 


Since the department is usually independent and since the subject matter 
touches and even crosses an arbitrary line into almost all other depart- 
ments, it is necessary that cooperation and adjustment take place. 


B. THE NEED FOR COOPERATION IS ALMOST UNANIMOUSLY REC- 
OGNIZED. MANY OF THE HISTORY FACULTY MEMBERS BE- 
LIEVE THAT THE PROBLEM IS NOT SOLVED IN THEIR SCHOOL 
SATISFACTORILY. MANY INSTANCES AND KINDS OF COOPER- 
ATION LISTED ARE UNIQUE AND WORTHY OF EMULATION 
BY OTHER HISTORY FACULTIES. IN GENERAL, INDIVIDUALLY 
DEVELOPED METHODS OF COOPERATION ARE MORE EFFEC- 
TIVE THAN FORMAL INTER-DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION. 


Fewer blanks were left in the section of the questionnaire dealing with 
cooperation than in any other part. Only 19 left the item blank. Three 
others either felt the problem did not exist or was unimportant. The other 
sixty showed considerable concern. Many felt that little progress toward 
cooperation had been made at their school. Such comments as “not solved,” 
“only trading proctoring at exams” were common. 


Some schools have social science division meetings regularly. Others 
have correlation committees and inter-department conference arrangements. 
The general consensus is that most of these formal organization devices be- 
came static and were artificial. An exception is a faculty workshop in teaching 
methods at one college. 


More successful are the individually developed cooperation methods 
such as, 

a. the interchange of material, maps, charts, all sorts of teaching aids; 

b. joint assignment and direction of term papers; 

c. exchange of classes by members of different departments to cover 
work which crosses over into the other field. Exchanges of classes 
were noted with the departments of art, classics, English, political 
science, public speaking, religion, science, sociology, and Spanish. No 
adverse comment toward this form of cooperation was made by any 
of those filling in questionnaires; 
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d. sharing of speakers and guest experts; 
e. delegating students to get information from other classes when 
possible, 


Several cooperative courses have been developed. These have involved 
the departments of classics (ancient and medieval history), Spanish (Latin 
American history), economics (economic history), and political science (inter- 
national relations and diplomatic history). 


Cooperation through student programming was frequently mentioned. 


C. THE INTEGRATED COURSE INVOLVING ALL OR SEVERAL SO- 
CIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENTS HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY AT 
LEAST FOURTEEN SCHOOLS. (Thirty have no such course and in- 
formation from four was uncertain.) THE HISTORY FACULTY AT 
SCHOOLS WITH INTEGRATED COURSES ARE ALMOST 100% 
DISILLUSIONED AND OPPOSED TO IT. 


Usually the course involves all the social sciences but it may include 
only political science or political science and sociology in addition to history. 
One school has a history-art course, and one gives a history-science course to 
non-science majors and a history-philosophy course to science majors. 


Exactly half the fourteen courses are required of all students (a few 
exceptions are sometimes made). Eight of the fourteen are given at the 
freshman level and these are usually required. 


Of the history men teaching at schools with these courses, only two gave 
unqualified approval to the course, and a colleague of one of these men gave 
it unqualified disapproval. Three others saw some advantages in the course, 
but tended to emphasize the disadvantages. Three others might be in favor 
of the course in theory, because they did not comment on the course itself 
but said that the administration of the course and the problem of coordinating 
the work of several departments made the work unsatisfactory. 


More frequent, more definite and usually much more violent were the 
notations of the disadvantages of the courses. Such comments as “no advan- 
tages, disadvantages very numerous,” “no solid foundation,” “become a bull- 
session type of panel discussion,” and “becomes indoctrination” were common. 
In general there was agreement that the courses were unbalanced, were too 
broad to be worthwhile, and were so generalized as to lose all meaning. There 
was also agreement that history usually disappears from the course—‘“has no 
history except incidentally,” “becomes indoctrination, violating the premise of 
history,” “actually a beginning course in sociology.” 


That on paper the idea of an integrated course looks good to us who in 
teaching realize the artificiality of department lines probably is the reason for 
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the more favorable comments on such a course which came from those teaching 
at schools where no such course is given. 


D. HISTORY COURSES ARE REGULARLY TAUGHT BY OTHER DE- 


PARTMENTS. OVER FIFTY-SEVEN HISTORY COURSES ARE 
GIVEN BY OTHER DEPARTMENTS IN THE FORTY-EIGHT COL- 
LEGES. ECONOMIC HISTORY IS TAUGHT MORE OFTEN BY NON- 
HISTORY FACULTY THAN BY HISTORY. OTHER COURSES ARE 
ALSO TAUGHT BY OTHER DEPARTMENTS ESPECIALLY CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL HISTORY, DIPLOMATIC HISTORY, AND ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 


These figures are not complete as far as the teaching by other depart- 


ments is concerned. In checking a few catalogues for other data several 
omissions on the questionnaire were noted. It would seem that all history men 
are not informed about all the history courses taught in their school. The 
minimum figures on courses in history taught by other departments are as 
follows: 


Economic history by economics, geography, or business depart- 























ments 21 
Diplomatic history by political science 9 
Constitutional history by political science 9 
Ancient history by classics 10 
Far Eastern history by political science or religion.................-.... 3 
Russian history by political science 1 
Church history by religion 2 
Early Oriental history by religion 3 


_ 


Historical geography by geography. 
Political science departments give 22 history courses and economics de- 





partments give 19 history courses, 


Data on non-history courses taught by history departments seems unre- 


liable. Only 13 much instances were reported. 


E. IN ALMOST HALF THE SCHOOLS (22 OF 48) HISTORY IS SPE- 





CIFICALLY REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION. IN THESE SCHOOLS 
A SPECIFIC COURSE IS NOT ALWAYS NAMED, BUT IN PRAC- 
TICE IT BECOMES THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN WORLD OR 
EUROPEAN HISTORY, AS IS USUALLY THE CASE WHEN IT IS 
SPECIFICALLY NAMED. TWO SCHOOLS REQUIRE TWO HIS. 
TORY COURSES, ALTHOUGH ONE PERMITS THE SUBSTITUTION 
OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 


History is most often required in schools with three to five persons on 


the history staff (56% as compared with 30% for larger schools and 38% for 


smaller schools). One school specifies United States history, nine name Euro- 
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pean or Western civilization, and twelve give the history requirement in the 
form of number of hours. In the other 26 schools, the usual requirement 
affecting history is one or two courses from the social science group. 


F. HISTORY COURSES TAUGHT. 


SIXTY DIFFERENT HISTORY COURSES OR FIELDS OF HIS- 
TORY ARE TAUGHT IN OHIO. THERE IS SURPRISINGLY LITTLE 
DIFFERENCE AS TO THE RANGE OF COURSES OFFERED BY 
LARGE AND SMALL SCHOOLS. THE FOUR SCHOOLS WITH OVER 
TEN HISTORY FACULTY TEACH 46 DIFFERENT COURSES, THE 
SIX WITH 6-9 MEMBERS TEACH 45, THE TWENTY-FIVE WITH 3-5 
MEMBERS TEACH 48, AND THE THIRTEEN WITH 1 OR 2 
TEACH 36. 


GENERAL AMERICAN HISTORY IS THE ONLY COURSE 
GIVEN IN ALL 48 SCHOOLS. EUROPE SINCE 1500 IS THE MOST 
COMMON INTRODUCTORY COURSE. 


WHEN EUROPEAN HISTORY IS BROKEN DOWN FOR AD- 
VANCED COURSES, THE DIVISION IS SELDOM BY TOPICS (24 
courses offered in all schools) AS IS THE CASE WITH AMERICAN 
HISTORY (86 courses). INSTEAD, CHRONOLOGICAL OR NATIONAL 
COURSES ARE GIVEN. 


AFTER GENERAL AMERICAN HISTORY, ENGLISH AND LATIN 
AMERICAN HISTORY IS MOST COMMONLY GIVEN. (THREE 
TYPES OF GENERAL EUROPEAN HISTORY COURSES—EUROPE 
SINCE 476, EUROPE SINCE 1500, AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION— 
ACCOUNT FOR THE FACT THAT NO ONE OF THESE IS GIVEN 
IN MORE THAN 31 SCHOOLS.) RECENT HISTORY COURSES ARE 
VERY COMMON. PROBABLY CURRENT INTEREST ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE HIGH POSITION OF FAR EASTERN AND RUSSIAN HIS- 
TORY. THE MIDDLE AGES AND FRENCH REVOLUTION ARE 
HIGH ON THE LIST. 


THE VERY WIDE OFFERINGS IN SCHOOLS OF ALL SIZES 
SHOULD HAVE SIGNIFICANCE TO GRADUATE SCHOOLS AND TO 
GRADUATE STUDENTS WHO MIGHT BE TEMPTED TO SPECIAL- 
IZE TOO SOON. 


The following tables indicate the number of times each course was listed 
on the questionnaire or found in catalogues. 





European National History. 


United States by Chronology 








Number of Times Individual Courses are given in 48 Schools 
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Department Department 



































By History 
Introductory 66 
General Civilization 18 
Europe, 476- i 
Europe, 1500- 31 
Europe Chronological eourses 166 
Ancient 25 
Middle Ages 32 
Renaissance and Reformation 9 
French Revelution Period 26 
Industrial Revolution 1 
19th Century 34 
20th Century 33 





World War II 





European Topical courses. 





Church 





Intellectual 





Economic 





Expansion 





Military and Naval 





History of Science 





Revolutionary Movements 








English 





English Constitutional 





Victorian England 





British Empire 





Canada 





India 





Russia 





German 





French 





Balkan 





General United States 











& © to 

















Colonial 

Revolution 

Middle Period 13 
Civil War and Reconstruction 3 
Recent 33 
Current Affairs 3 
United States and World War IID. 


By Other 


10 
10 





Total 


66 
18 
17 
31 
176 
35 
32 
9 
26 
1 
34 
33 
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By History By Other 
Department Department Total 



















































































United States by Topics 86 40 126 
ee 19 9 28 
Economic 14 21 35 
Social 17 17 
Constitutional 15 9 24 
Intellectual 13 13 
Immigration 2 2 
Imperialism 2 2 
Negro 1 1 
Political Parties 1 1 2 
Literary 1 1 
United States and United Nations.................... 1 1 

United States by Sections 33 33 
West a 17 
Ohio 10 10 
South 4 4 
Northwest 1 1 
Pennsylvania 1 1 

Other Courses 74 3 77 
Latin America 38 38 
Far East 29 3 32 
Near East 6 6 
Caribbean il 1 

Others 56 56 
Methodology 41 41 
Biography 9 9 
Bibliography 3 5 
Historical Geography 1 1 


Number of Schools Offering History Courses (10 or more) 





























Additional by 
Other Depts. 
General United States 48 
English History 40 
Latin America 38 
19th Century Europe 34 
20th Century Europe 33 
U. S. Recent 33 
Middle Ages 32 
Europe after 1500 31 
Far East 29 3 
French Revolution 26 





Ancient 25 10 

















Russia 
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U. S. Diplomatic 





U. S. Colonial 





General Civilization 





United States West 





United States Social 





Europe after 476 





U. S. Constitutional 





U. S. Economic 





U. S. Middle Period 





U. S. Intellectual 





Ohio 





Renaissance and Reform. 





Biography 





Church History 





English Constitutional 





World War II 





Intellectual Europe 





German History 





U. S. Revolution 





The U. S. South 





Near East 





British Empire 





French History 





Bibliography 





Economic History, Europe 
Balkan History 








European Expansion 





Canada 





Civil War & Recon. 





U. S. Current Affairs 





Military and Naval 





U. S. Immigration 





U. S. Imperialism 





Industrial Revolution, 


ee ee) 
owwrt unnn ovo Oo 
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Movements, 


_ 


Victorian 


England, India, U. S. & World War II, Negro, U. S. Political Parties, U. S. 
Literature, U. S. and U. N., Old Northwest, Pennsylvania and Caribbean— 


1 each. 


Il. THE HISTORY CLASSROOM 


A. TRADITIONAL TEACHING METHODS ARE FAVORED, ALTHOUGH 
SEVERAL UNUSUAL METHODS WHICH WERE REPORTED MERIT 


ATTENTION. 
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LECTURE AND CLASS DISCUSSION CONTINUE TO BE THE 
MOST POPULAR HISTORY TEACHING METHODS IN OHIO COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. Class discussion apparently is the most 
commonly employed. Sixty-nine Ohio teachers reported use of this 
method. Twenty-six indicated that they favored it over other methods. 


Of the 50 instructors who use the lecture, 39 prefer it to all other 
methods. Thirty-one employ other devices in addition. Some teachers 
commented that they had been forced to lecture during the postwar years 
because of large classes. 


Thirty-three teachers stated that they required the use of source 
materials. 


Forty-one instructors required term papers as part of their courses 
and 33 asked students to become familiar with source materials. Twenty 
indicated use of reference aids. 


Five teachers reported use of the seminar, mostly in advanced 
courses. 


Other teaching methods used by several instructors merit attention: 
1. Students required to hand in comprehensive reports on all 
class transactions. 
2. Students required to present several oral book reviews each 
term. 


3. Students seeking grades better than “C”, required to do 
additional work: book reviews for “B” and a term paper 
for “-" 

4. Students required to read “Great Books.” Short written 
reports presented at seminar. 


5. Students required to sit at U-shaped table for easier dis- 
cussion. 


6. Students required to hand in work books. 


B. TEACHING AIDS ARE NOT GENERALLY MADE USE OF. MAPS 
AND CHARTS ARE EXCEPTIONS. 


FIFTY TEACHERS REPORTED THAT THEY DID NOT SHOW 
MOTION PICTURES WHILE FOURTEEN DID. The majority appar- 
ently believed that motion pictures were too expensive and too difficult to 
obtain. Of those who used them seven showed them only occasionally. 


SOURCES FOR THESE FILMS WERE THE COLLEGE FILM 
COMPANY, CHICAGO; The Cornell Film Co., Ithaca; The Eastman Co., 
Rochester; The American Film Service, Chicago; The Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus; The Indiana State Department of Educa- 
tion, Indianapolis; and The March of Time, New York. 
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TWO TEACHERS CONSIDERED THE USE OF FILMS AS OF 
GREAT VALUE WHILE ONE BELIEVED THEM OF ONLY FAIR 
VALUE. 


SEVERAL COMMENTED THAT THE CHIEF DEFECT EXPE- 
RIENCED IN THE USE OF FILMS IS THEIR ELEMENTARY LEVEL. 

OPAQUE PROJECTORS WERE USED BY SEVEN TEACHERS 
AND SLIDES BY FIVE. Only five reported the use of the radio, six 
the use of mounted pictures, two the use of wire recorders and two the 
use of recordings. 


III. INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM SEEMS TO BE NO PROBLEM AMONG 
OHIO HISTORY TEACHERS. 


The vast majority reported that they attempted to present controversial 
subjects in an impartial and objective manner. Their students apparently 
were free to draw their own conclusions. Typical comments included: 


“I do not avoid controversial subjects. I try to present both sides as I 
see them.” 


“I seek to present all sides as objectively as possible.” 
“I attempt to show both sides of the problem.” 


Nine teachers were moved to comment that at their respective institu- 
tions there was no feeling of “being told what to say.” Several reported 
“enlightened administrations.” Only three indicated that they were somewhat 
chary about discussions involving Communism. 


Reading the answers on the questionnaires, one feels that history instruc- 
tors believe they have intellectual freedom, perhaps because of the nature 
of their subject, involuving as it does impartial presentation of fact and the 
avoiding of indoctrination. 


IV. HIGH SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 


THE POOR HIGH SCHOOL PREPARATION OF STUDENTS, NOT 
ONLY IN HISTORY BUT ALSO IN GEOGRAPHY, AND ESPECIALLY 
IN ENGLISH AND READING AND STUDY SKILLS, REQUIRES CON- 
SIDERABLE ADJUSTMENT IN TEACHING. LITTLE HAS BEEN DONE 
TO CORRECT THIS SITUATION BY ESTABLISHING CONTACT WITH 
HIGH SCHOOLS, BUT MANY COLLEGE HISTORY TEACHERS FEEL 
SOMETHING SHOULD BE DONE AND SEVERAL SUGGESTIONS WERE 
MADE. 


Most teachers of college history who feel competent to offer an opinion 
on the subject of the academic qualifications of entering students today as 
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compared with those of entering students of a decade ago appear to think 
that there has been a retrogression. Of 46 who gave their opinion, only 3 
thought the students were now better prepare’; 20 thought they were about 
the same; and 23 thought they were definitely worse. 


It would perhaps be natural to assume that college history teachers would 
be most critical of the preparation of students in their own field, but such an 
assumption is not borne out by the results of the questionnaire. It is true 
that, of the 56 persons answering this part of the questionnaire, 11 found that 
the students were deficient in European history and 11 found that they were 
deficient in American history, but 11 also noted they were deficient in an 
elementary knowledge of geography. However, 32 noted that they were 
most notably deficient in the use of English (especially spelling and elemen- 
tary grammar), and 26 in reading skills or study habits and technique. 


It is quite apparent that the defective preparation of entering students 
has made necessary considerable adjustment on the part of college history 
teachers. It is reported by 19 of the 52 answering this part of the question- 
naire that they have had to resort to coaching or special counselling, by 6 
that they have referred students to classes in remedial reading, and by 12 
that they just assume the students have learned little or nothing in high- 
school history and teach their courses de novo. While 27 state that they make 
no special adjustment to the situation, the committee feels that probably most 
of the 27 would agree that there is of necessity something of a lowering of 
their standards. 


Liaison between college history teachers and high-school groups has been 
almost non-existent. Of 40 colleges represented in this part of the question- 
naire, 31 have had no contacts whatever, 4 have contacts through their 
departments of education, and 5 rather informal ones through community 
groups such as the AAUW or through their own graduates. 


Various Suggestions were made, by those who answered the questionnaire, 
in connection with the improvement of preparation of students in high school. 
The most popular suggestion was that stricter qualifications should be re- 
quired of high-school teachers of history, and especially that history should not 
be taught by the athletic coach in his otherwise unoccupied time. The next 
most popular suggestions were that high schools should devote more time 
to inculcating adequate study habits in pupils and less to developing their 
personalities; that they should make an effort to improve the teaching of 
geography, and especially of English; and that the use of the objective or 
“new-type” examination should be drastically curtailed, or, preferably, elim- 
inated entirely. The violent antipathy of a good many college history teachers 
to the use of the objective examination in high schools is truly remarkable. 
It appears that the objective examination is charged with being a major 
contributor to the incapacity of entering college freshmen to frame their 
thoughts in clear and coherent English. 








i 
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V. EXTRA-CURRICULAR ORGANIZATIONS 


THREE QUARTERS OF THE HISTORY DEPARTMENTS HAVE 
SOME CLUB SPONSORED BY THE DEPARTMENT. 


Of 40 colleges or universities represented in the answers to the question- 
naire, 30 had one or more clubs of the kinds usually associated with history 
departments. There were 6 with chapters of Phi Alpha Theta, 6 with history 
clubs (in 2 cases with other names), 17 with international relations clubs 
under the sponsorship of the history department, and 5 with international 
relations clubs under the sponsorship of the political science department or 
the institution as a whole. 


VI. FIELD TRIPS 


THE GENERAL REACTION IN THE ANSWERS TO THE QUES- 
TIONNAIRE IN CONNECTION WITH FIELD TRIPS WAS NEGATIVE. 
Only 11 of the institutions have made much use of them, and these were 
nearly all to museums in nearby large cities. A few others had field trips on 
a purely voluntary basis to such eastern points of interest as Lake Success and 
Washington. Of the 60 persons answering this part of the questionnaire, 
only 14 thought highly of field trips; 11 were positively opposed to them; 
and 35 made qualified answers, which were in the main negative. The chief 
objections to field trips were that they are of questionable value to any class 
not concerned with local or Ohio history; that they are expensive; that where 
many students work outside class, only a few can participate in them; and 
that they disrupt school administration and the work of other teachers. The 
opposition to field trips in general was even more emphatically expressed 
in connection with a round-the-state field trip. 


VII. SUGGESTED PROJECTS TO BE UNDERTAKEN BY THE 
OHIO ACADEMY OF HISTORY 


A LARGE NUMBER OF THOSE ANSWERING THE QUESTION- 
NAIRE MADE SUGGESTIONS AS TO DESIRABLE PROJECTS OR AC- 
TIVITIES FOR THE ACADEMY. Some of these are outside the province 
of this committee, but because the individual members of the committee 
felt that many were very worthwhile, and in order that they may be brought 
before the Academy, they are here presented: 


1. The Academy should do something about a new historical atlas. 

2. Could the Academy put out a map or a chart of places of historical 
interest in Ohio? 

3. What possibility is there of lecture exchange for international rela- 
tions clubs and similar organizations? 

4. Could a list (perhaps with evaluations) of worthwhile films for 

college history classes be compiled? 
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5. Would conferences or celebrations of historical anniversaries be 
desirable? 

6. Would it be desirable to contact the English faculty committee which 
has been studying the problem of improving high school English? 

7. Would it be desirable for history majors to present prepared topics 
to nearby community groups? 

8. Would it be advisable to have more history student radio programs 
presented on the radio? 

9. Would student term papers on Ohio local history be of broad state 
value? 

10. In what form could teaching methods which are unique and worth- 
while be made available to other members of the profession? 


Frank L. Esterquest, Chairman 
Everett Walters 
Robert L. Jones 
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Historical Societies 


ALLEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lima 
James A. MacDonell, President 


The meeting of the society on May 5 was addressed by John 
H. Davison on the subject, “How We Came To Be Where We Are,” 
a review of the conquest of the Ohio Country. 


Recent issues of the Reperter have carried a record of soldiers 
of the War of 1812 buried in Allen County. Persons having addi- 
tional information on such soldiers are requested to communicate 
with the society so as to make the record as complete and accurate 
as possible: 


AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES, Cincinnati 
Jacob R. Marcus, Director 
The American Jewish Archives publishes a semiannual periodi- 


cal of the same name. Rabbi Bertram W. Korn, the associate di- 


rector, is preparing for publication a book on American Jewry and 
the Civil War. 


ASSOCIATED DAYTON AND MONTGOMERY COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES, 
Dayton 


Roy G. Fitzgerald, President 


Roy G. Fitzgerald was reelected president of the associated 
societies at a meeting on April 26. Eugene Kennedy was named 
first vice president; Howard P. Williamson, second vice president, 
and Mrs. A. Luther Devers, secretary-treasurer. 


BROWN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Ripley 
E. L. Campbell, President 


The first annual dinner meeting of the society was held on 
April 18 in the Red Oak Presbyterian Church. Dr. Miriam Urban, 
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professor of European history at the University of Cincinnati, spoke 
on “Recent Events in Europe.” 


A recently elected slate of officers was installed at this meeting. 
They are E. L. Campbell, president; Mrs. John Markley, vice presi- 
dent; T. W. Drake, secretary; A. J. Stivers, Sr., treasurer; and 
Mrs. Calno Loudon, corresponding secretary. The new directors are 
H. H. Eveslage, Mrs. John Purdy, Lawrence Downing, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Klinker, M. F. Mullinnix, and H. C. Paeltz. 

CLARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Springfield 
Orton G. Rust, President 


The society has initiated a movement for the establishment of 
a memorial in Clark County to the five sons of Rev. Harrison and 
Catherine Ryman Shull who are listed in the current issue of Who’s 
Who in America. A bill to create a commission to purchase a site 
for a memorial was introduced in the General Assembly in January 
by Senator C. I. Powell of Springfield, but the bill is still in 
committee. The Shull family resided for many years near North 
Hampton. One of the five sons, George Harrison Shull, is known 
as the “father of hybrid corn.” Aaron F., Charles A., and J. Marion 
attained distinction in other fields of biology, and John W., as a 
German scholar. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, Cleveland 
William E. Scheele, Director 


William E. Scheele has been named director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History to fill the vacancy left by the resigna- 
tion last November of Kenneth B. Disher. Rudolph Kula is the 
new head of the preparation department. 


COSHOCTON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Coshocton 
Kenneth M. Westfall, President 


In addition to Mr. Westfall officers for the year 1949 are Ross 
K. Lawrence, vice president; Ralph Leech, secretary; and Anna 
McCabe, treasurer. The board of directors is composed of one 
representative from each township and eight members-at-large. 
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CRESTLINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 


The Crestline Museum, sponsored by the society, was opened 
to the public on March 18, 1949. The museum occupies four rooms 
in the town hall which have been redecorated for museum use. The 
exhibits show the development of Crestline and Crawford County 
from the period of Indian habitation to the advent of the railroads. 
The museum is open every Thursday. 


FAIRPORT HARBOR HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Fairport Harbor 
Austin Headland, President 


Officers of the society elected at the annual meeting March 30 
are Austin Headland, president; George Henry, first vice president; 
Bruce Coleman, second vice president; Mrs. Mary Whitmore, secre- 
tary; B. L. Farmer, treasurer; and Mrs. Mary Zimny, trustee. 


FIRELANDS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Norwalk 
Homer M. Beattie, President 


Members of the museum staff have been renovating its exhibit 
rooms, recataloging the items, and preparing maps of the Firelands 
from the original survey. The maps will show Indian trails and 
forts not shown on previous maps. 


FORT RECOVERY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Fort Recovery 
Iris Longley, President 


The museum and relic room of the society was opened Sunday, 
May 1. There was no formal program, but open house was main- 
tained from one o’clock until eight, with tea served from two to five. 


The museum is located in the public library at Fort Site Park 
and houses a fine collection of Indian and pioneer relics. Of 
special value is a collection of sandal-shaped gorgets, said to be 
the largest in the world. The museum is open on Sunday and 
holiday afternoons from one to six. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Columbus 
Charles A. Jones, President 
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The society recently acquired the records and funds of the 
Franklin County Pioneer Association which became defunct in 1935. 
The presentation was made by Edward D. Howard, the last secretary 
of the pioneer association. 


Dr. Jonathan Forman spoke at the April meeting of the society 
on the epidemic of Asiatic cholera in Columbus in 1833. 


A feature of the May Bulletin is a picture and story of West- 
crest, the home built in Truro Township by David Taylor in 
1842-43. 


GEAUGA COUNTY HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL SOCIETY, Burton 
B. J. Shanower, President 


A woman’s auxiliary composed of representatives from each 
township was organized early in April with Mrs. E. P. Derthick as 
general chairman. The purpose of the group is to raise funds for 
maintaining the work of the society. One method determined upon 
was the selling of hand-made articles at the society’s headquarters. 


GRANVILLE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Granville 
Willis A. Chamberlin, President 


Present officers of the society are Dr. Willis A. Chamberlin, 
president; Prof. Richard Howe, vice president; Louis Reeder, treas- 
urer; Miss Blanche Horton, recording secretary; Dr. Clarence S. 
Gee, annalist; Arthur Jones, Donald Young, and E. Clark Morrow, 
directors. 


A revised constitution submitted by a special committee was 
adopted by unanimous vote. 


GREENFIELD HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Greenfield 
Dean T. Waddell, General Chairman 


A society was incorporated to sponsor the Greenfield sesqui- 
centennial to be observed September 2, 3, 4, and 5. The articles of 
incorporation were signed by Dean T. Waddell, Prof. F. R. Harris, 
Glen Shrock, and Frank DePoy. An administrative committee to 
plan different features of the sesquicentennial is composed of Dean 
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T. Waddell, general chairman, and George M. Waddell, Mayor J. 
Wesley Kelley, Leroy J. Bergen, Mrs. Sarah Duncan, and Mrs. 
Dorothy Anderson Lynch, vice chairmen. The society will be per- 
manently organized after the sesquicentennial. 


HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 


A project of indexing the seventeen manuscript volumes of 
abstracted letters received by President Rutherford B. Hayes be- 
tween March 5, 1877, and March 4, 1881, will be completed by 
fall. These volumes, kept by the president’s secretaries, give date 
of receipt, author, abstract of contents, and department to which 
the letter was referred. 


The director of the Hayes Memorial Library served as a mem- 
ber of the committee for planning the seventy-fifth anniversary 
celebration of the founding of the Birchard Library, Fremont and 
Sandusky County public library. The library was founded as the 
result of a bequest of $50,000 by Sardis Birchard, uncle of Presi- 
dent Hayes, and was first opened on June 2, 1874, in Birchard’s 
Hall but moved to the building (since enlarged) which it now occu- 
pies on the site of the old Fort Stephenson. After his uncle’s death 
President Hayes, as president of the library board of trustees, per- 
sonally supervised the financial arrangements and the selection of 
the five thousand volumes of the original library. 


The library and museum is planning an exhibition illustrating 
the history of Fremont and Sandusky County in connection with the 
one hundredth anniversary of the changing of the name of “Lower 
Sandusky” to Fremont. The celebration will be held in conjunction 
with the annual Croghan Day celebration on August 2, 1949. The 
petition for the change of name was presented to the judge of the 
Sandusky County Court of Common Pleas by Rutherford B. Hayes, 
then a young attorney representing the businessmen of the city. 


In March and April the Hayes Memorial Library and Museum 
offered an exhibition of fashion designs of the nineteenth century, 
including local agents’ catalogs of eastern clothiers. This exhibit 
was followed in May by a display of numerous steel and wood 
engravings of portraits of Rutherford B. Hayes. 
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HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 


Virginius C. Hall, Director-Librarian 


The April Bulletin of the society, consisting of seventy-two 
pages, contains articles by Mrs. Ophia D. Smith, Virginius C. Hall, 
David Mead, E. N. Clopper, Walter B. Hendrickson, Rosamond 
Reed Wulsin, John A. Diehl, and Marie Dickoré. Lee Shepard is 
the editor. 


In addition to various speaking engagements by the director, 
Mrs. Alice P. Hook, assistant librarian, recently addressed the Three 
Arts Club and the women’s group of the Westwood Y. M. C. A. 


HUDSON LIBRARY AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Hudson 
Raymond Mickel, President 


Chairmen of the standing committees of the society for 1949 
are as follows: Committee on arrangements, Mrs. W. D. Shilts; 
books and bookmobile, Mrs. Myron Taylor; finance, R. J. Izant; 
house committee, F. G. Oviatt; lecture committee, M. D. Harbaugh; 
legislation, H. K. Bell; museum committee, Mrs. John Donahey; 
nominating committee, E. G. Phillips; and publicity and member- 
ship, Burton Schellenbach. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Ironton 
Mrs. M. B. Edmundson, President 


Preparation for the Ironton centennial to be observed in Oc- 
tober this year is one of the major current projects of the society. 
The officers are John Rist, Mrs. M. B. Edmundson, Glenn Handley, 
Sara Keaton, Mrs. W. T. Moore, E. E. Meyers, Art Dickens, and 
Mrs. Carl Moulton. 


LICKING COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Newark 
Charles R. Jones, President 


The March meeting of the society featured an address by John 
Montgomery on the iron industry in Licking County. Among the 
first industries in the county was Mary Ann Furnace, an iron foun- 
dry operated by David Moore near Rocky Fork. 
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LORAIN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 


The society celebrated the 132d anniversary of the founding of 
Elyria on March 17 by a costume party and exhibition of antiques 
dating from the early days of the community. Among the outstand- 
ing exhibits were century-old bonnets, shawls, pewter grog cups, 
books, scrapbooks, newspapers, and other items. A silver punch 
ladle brought to Elyria by Gardner Hayward in 1865 is nearly two 
hundred years old. 


Membership in the society has grown from one member in 
April 1948 to nearly ninety as reported at the annual meeting on 
April 11. Officers elected at that time are Mrs. James B. Thomas, 
president; Robert S. Fletcher of Oberlin, first vice president; Mrs. 
Cloyd Gull, second vice president; Mrs. Milton Wilcox, secretary; 
Mrs. Frank S. Horan, corresponding secretary, and Max Podley, 
treasurer. 


PRESIDENT JAMES A. GARFIELD HOME, Mentor 
Frederic M. Wood, Sr., Executive-Secretary and Director 


Officers for 1949 are Miss Ethel Ostrander, president; Mrs. 
William A. Ahlstrom, first vice president; Robert D. Soules, treas- 
urer, and Frederic M. Wood, Sr., executive-secretary and director. 


The most recent publication of the organization is a sixteen- 
page booklet titled Lawnfield: Home of President James A. Garfield, 
published last year. 


SALEM HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Salem 
Roy W. Harris, President 


The society’s meetings in recent months have been addressed by 
guest speakers on subjects of local historical interest. Members of 
the society have been collecting historical objects for a museum 
opened June 7 in a room in the city building granted the society 
for this purpose. 


Prof. W. H. Mathews and Mrs. Roy W. Harris have addressed 


a number of meetings in the vicinity of Salem on subjects relating 
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to its history. Mrs. Harris is compiling a history of Salem for the 
Ohioana Library. 


STARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Canton 
Paul B. Belden, President 


The February issue of American Heritage, quarterly publica- 
tion of the American Association for State and Local History, de- 
voted nearly two pages to an account of “The Stark County Story,” 
weekly broadcasts sponsored by the society. The program, which 
began in May 1947, will be continued throughout 1949. 


The society is planning to publish under the title, The Stark 
County Story: Cities, Towns and Villages of Stark County, the first 
seventy-six scripts which have been broadcast over WHBC and 
WHBC-FM on the Good Neighbor Hour. E. T. Heald, secretary- 
treasurer of the society, has done the research, written the scripts, 
served as narrator, and is now editing the manuscripts for publica- 
tion. The book will have some 150 illustrations including pictures 
of all churches in the county organized during the period covered 
by the scripts, that is, prior to 1874. It is planned to print one 
thousand copies which are scheduled to be off the press by October 
1. A second volume of scripts is contemplated for the future. 


SUMMIT COUNTY HISTORICAL sociETY, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 


The March meeting of the society presented Earl R. Hoover 
whose subject was “Judge Roy Bean—The Law West of the Pecos.” 
At the April meeting Charles A. Pfahl showed a color motion pic- 
ture film, “Scenic Glories of the Far West,” which was made during 
his trip through the region. 


UPPER OHIO VALLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Virginia Ebeling, President 


The purpose of this society is to promote historical research 
throughout the upper Ohio Valley in adjacent counties of West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The society issues a bulletin 
which is sent to the members prior to each of the five meetings 
during the year. The annual meeting for reports and election of 
officers is held in January. 
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The present officers are Miss Virginia Ebeling, president; W. 
M. Westwood, vice president; John A. Moore, secretary-treasurer; 
and Arthur Stricklin, J. H. Essington, Austin Prager, Mrs. Cath- 
erine H. Smith, Percy Hornbrook, Sam Shaw, James A. Sigafoose, 
and Delf Norona, directors. 


WARREN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lebanon 
Gardner Townsley, President 


The third annual historical pilgrimage sponsored by the so- 
ciety was an event of June 25-26. Twenty houses were included 
in the tour. 


Members of the society have contributed to the American An- 
tiques Journal for June 1949 which is a special Warren County 
issue. 


WELLSVILLE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Wellsville 
Edgar Davidson, President 


The society completed its first year in April with a member- 
ship of about one hundred. There are nineteen life members. 
Three officers were reelected for the second year: Edgar Davidson, 
president; C. W. Arnold, vice president; and Clarence Nickels, 
curator. Miss Thelma Baum was elected secretary-treasurer. Chair- 


man of the publication committee for the coming year is Edwin 
Pugh. 


The society is one of the sponsors of the celebration of the 
155th anniversary of the founding of Wellsville. The president 
served as temporary chairman at the first meeting of the Anni- 
versary Celebration Committee in April. 


The purchase of a home for use as a museum and community 
house is being considered. Recent acquisitions of historical mate- 
rials include a lamp which hung in the blockhouse at Yellow 
Creek, hand-made ice skates, a History of Bethel Church, 1821-1921, 
manuscript deeds, journals, and letters. 
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WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 


The society recently opened an exhibition showing shoulder 
capes of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and spring 
millinery from a hat collection given by Mrs. Fred R. White and 
Harold T. Clark. 


WYANDOT COUNTY HISTORICAL sociETy, Upper Sandusky 
Harry E. Kinley, Secretary 


Current activities of the society include issuing pamphlets, 
erecting large signboards advertising the museum, and sponsoring a 
movement to have the Indian mill made a state memorial. 


A genealogical section has been started with the cooperation 
of the state historical society and a number of family histories and 
old photographs have been filed. The custodian, Doris Smith, has 
been repairing Bibles and other old books which are to be cata- 
loged. 


Among recent acquisitions of the society are a fine old melo- 
deon and a double and a single-seated sleigh for the pioneer vehicle 
collection at the fair grounds. 


About Historians 


Dr. C. W. Steele of Cedarville College will continue on leave 
of absence during the summer session. 


Donald R. Edington and Frederick Carlson of the regular 
faculty will teach the history courses offered during the summer 
session, June 12 to August 19. 








Dr. Freeland K. Abbott, assistant professor of history at Miami 
University, has resigned to accept a position at Tufts College in 
September. 


Dr. O. J. Fredriksen, associate professor of history, has been 
granted a leave of absence for two years to serve as a government 
oficial in Germany. He is an authority on Russian history and 
language. 
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The chairman of the history department, Dr. William E. Smith, 
will lecture at the University of California during the summer 
session. 





The introduction of a course in American culture the next 
term has been announced by Dr. A. P. Rosselot, chairman of the 
department of history at Otterbein College. 





Elbert B. Smith has been appointed to the department of his- 
tory at Youngstown College for the term beginning September 1949. 











